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THE MISSION DE PARIS 


Objective: Rechristianization of France 


By Andre Retif, S.J. 
Rome, Italy 


N THE AFTERNOON OF JANUARY 

22, 1947, a small group of in- 
terested priests crowded into a tiny 
room at the Gregorian university, in 
Rome. Most of the priests were Jesu- 
its from various countries of the 
world; a few were Italian diocesan 
priests. They had come to hear the 
Abbé Jacques Hollande, Superior of 
the Mission de Paris, explain the 
work he was doing and describe not 
only its beginnings, but also its ac- 
tual manner of operation. 


Start of the Mission 


To understand how important the 
Mission de Paris is we must realize 
the actual conditions of Catholicism 
in Paris and its immediate surround- 
ings. The official figures report that 
this great center of French life, also 
reputedly Catholic, has at the present 

time a practicing Catholic popula- 
tion of only 10 per cent. Only 2 out 
of 3 children receive baptism in the 
city. of Paris, and approximately 3 
out of 4 in the immediate vicinity. 

For many of the children who do 
receive baptism there is no further 
contact with the Church. They do 
‘not, of course, attend Catholic 
schools; there are many who receive 
no catechetical instructions whatever, 
and even those who continue instruc- 
tions until their first Holy Commun- 
ion cease all practice of religion 
shortly thereafter. 

The parishes of the city are im- 
mense. It is not unusual for one to 
include 70 or 80 thousand parish- 
ioners, and as a rule, a parish com- 


prises from 40 to 50 thousand per- 
sons. Thus it is not hard to under- 
stand that lower ranks of the clergy 
are completely overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of their job, and it can be 
seen why it is no exaggeration to 
speak of the rechristianization of 
Paris. 


But even those sad figures do not 
tell the whole story. Catholic Action, 
for example the Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Catholique, by its very work of edu- 
cation and improvement, tends to 
draw the militant Catholics out of 
the mass of the people and away 
from their own background. Of 
course this is not the express aim of 
the work, indeed it is quite opposed 
to the objective of J.0.C., but it has 
been the actual result. Thus it is 
that Christianity remains in fact 
separated from the modern world of 
Paris. 


Whether one likes it or not, the 
Church and the priest are outside of 
the world today and have no pro- 
found influence upon it, especially as 
regards the lower classes.! The popu- 
lar tendencies to draw the better 
Catholic lay people away from the 
masses further accentuates the 
Church’s separation from the body 
of the people. A chaplain of the 
J.0.C. in Paris who was a priest 


1 These ideas are found developed in the main work 


of Vabbé Godin, La France, pays de mission?, 
Paris (1943), le Cerf. Whoever wishes to gain a 
comprehensive view of the missionary problem in 
France, should read also H. Boulard, Les prob- 


lémes missionnaires de la France rurale (1945) 


and G. Michonneau, Paroisse, communauté mis- 
sionnaire (1946), both published in Paris, Le 
Cerf. 


of the diocese of Saint-Claude and an 
indefatigable apostle of the city’s 
population, had long been distressed 
by the situation. He was the Abbé 
Henri Godin. Born at Audeux near 
Besancon, on April 13, 1906, he had 
followed a trade for some years be- 
fore deciding to become a priest. He 
entered the seminary in 1919 and af- 
ter ordination devoted himself en- 
tirely to the apostolate of the work- 
ing classes. 


He gathered together groups of 
militant Catholics, spoke to them in 
their homes or in the clubs, visited 
factories and offices. Eating and 
resting when he could find a few 
spare moments he spent his days 
among the workers and large por- 
tions of the nights writing the books 
by which the spiritual lives of thou- 
sands are still nourished. Cheerful 
and gracious despite the wearing 
grind of his life, he was extraordi- 
narily successful in penetrating the 
minds and hearts of the masses. He 
lived with the people and like the 
people. 


The Work Spreads 


One day the Abbé Godin sent a 
lengthy report to Cardinal Suhard, 
Archbishop of Paris, on the religious 
condition of the working classes in 
the diocese. The Cardinal spent the 
night reading over and reflecting up- 
on the report and, at dawn, greatly 
disturbed by the contents, summoned 
the Abbé and authorized him to form 
a small group of priests to begin a 
new apostolate. “For new times, new 
methods,” the Cardinal is quoted as 
saying. “St. Paul himself launched 
many new projects . 

The Mission de Paris had in a way 
three sponsors, Fr. Georges Desbu- 
quois, S.J., superior of the Action 
Populaire, center of social work of 
the Jesuit Fathers in France; Fr. 
Chenu, O.P., and the Reverend Canon 
Tiberghien of Lille in northeastern 
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France. Certainly the most impor- 
tant and effective of the three was 
the first. Characterized by great pru- 
dence combined with a rare sense of 
what the times imperatively needed, 
he knew both how to protect and 
promote this infant enterprise. 


First Fruits 


The first companions of this new 
eroup gathered in the fall of 1943 in 
the seminary of the Mission de France 
at Lisieux, to outline theological and 
spiritual foundations of their new 
organization. Among those who came 
to give them conferences and instruc- 
tions, there were Fr. Jean Daniélou, 
S.J.. professor at the Université Cath- 
olique de Paris, Fr. Yves de Mont- 
cheuil, S.J. (later killed by the Ges- 
tapo), Fr. Jean Villain, S.J. (later 
superior of the Action Populaire and — 
others). The priests of this new 
Mission de Paris happily acknowl- 
edge that their master in theology is 
Fr. Henri de Lubac, $.J., professor 
at Fourvieres, Lyons. In the mean- 
time, l’abbé Godin had published his 
book, La France, pays de mission?, 
which had the immediate effect of an 
atomic bomb, overwhelming the 
members of the clergy as well as the 
Episcopate and opening the eyes of 
all on the real situation of Christian- 
ity in the cities of France. 


At the end of a retreat at Lisieux, — 
the members of this new group — 
vowed before Notre Dame de Paris 
to devote themselves to the salvation — 
of the working classes. This vow was 
made at Lisieux on January 15, 1944, 
during the celebration of midnight 
mass. It is formulated as follows: 


Before the Virgin Mary, 
according to the judgment of the 
group and while I am attached to 
the Mission, I bind myself by vow 
to consecrate my whole life to the 
Christianization of the working 
class of Paris. yl 


But the ways of God are mysteri- 
ous... Only two days later, on Jan- 
uary 17, 1944, l’'abbé Godin met his 
death by accident, apparently elec- 
trocuted in his sleep in the course 
of the wintry night by the faulty 
operating of an electrical foot warm- 
er. In the morning he was found 
dead. His body had been partly 
burned. His funeral brought out 
crowds of the poor and of active 
young Catholics, but his death meant 
almost despair for his companions. 
And yet, though the seed had fallen 
into the ground and died, a beautiful 
tree was to spring up... 


Organization 


Even before l’abbé Godin met his 
untimely end, l’abbé Hollande had 
been placed at the head of the little 
group. He is tall, blond, born in 
Paris, forty-six years of age. He pos- 
sesses an imperturbable calm and, 
though gifted with a spirit of daring, 
is still of a most adaptable character, 
strengthened by the virtue of super- 
natural prudence. He was formerly 
chaplain of the J.0.C. and also a 
pastor in Paris. To him falls the 
task of coordinating and restraining 
the driving energies of men who 
would set no bounds to their own 
zeal and generosity. 


He now has about him a ‘dozen 
priests, coming from Paris or the out- 
lying provinces (the Mission, strictly 
speaking, does not admit lay persons 
to share its work), and who are 
divided up in twos, and especially in 
threes, in assigned sections of the 
suburbs of Paris itself. These priests, 
united among themselves by a bond 
of deep and intimate brotherhood, 
go forth bringing the message of 
Christ into factories and _ district 
wards. 

Ordinarily they begin as manual 
laborers in the factories or work- 
shops, dressed as laymen, but with- 


out concealing their sacerdotal char- 
acter. When this becomes known, as 
soon it must, the initial reaction is 
one of speechless astonishment in the 
rank and file of the workers. Often 
distrust and alienation follow until 
the genuine sincerity which explains 
such priests in their midst, shines 
through to dispel the mists of sus- 
picion. Soon, through personal con- 
tacts, the direct work of the aposto- 
late makes full demand on the time 
of these apostles, preventing them 
from continuing manual labor. But 
then, others start going into the fac- 
tories and the wedge in the mass is 
deepened. 


They insist on the fact that this 
manual labor of the priest is a truly 
special vocation. It presupposes a 
firm control on the part of superiors, 
and on the part of the priest-labor- 
ers, both a strong constitution and 
a balanced temperament. They are 
the first to condemn any move to 
rush young seminarians into manual 
labor or even to destine them pre- 
maturely for the Mission de Paris. 
All things considered, the ages be- 
tween 32 and 38 seem ideal for the 
actual work. 


No Easy Life 


Their life is very hard. It means 
often a fairly complete segregation 
from the usual life of a parish 
church, for they become part of the 
people, living in tenements them- 
selves. They have from more than 
eight to ten hours of daily manual 
toil, go visiting their fellow-laborers 
often until midnight, knowing that, 
after morning Mass, they must fol- 
low the road once more to the work- 
shop or factory. They are able to 
relax on Sundays, going off in a 
group to the countryside, alone with 
God, or else retiring to the peace of 
a monastery. 
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Spirit 

It is really the spirit of a newborn 
society which animates these men. 
First of all, they lead a life of team- 
work, which is exacting; one could 
well say it is totalitarian. Every 
evening, during prayer, an open and 
frank examination of conscience is 
made in common. Every Tuesday the 
entire group gathers about its chief 
to pray, converse and dine together. 
Such control and maintenance of a 
community spirit is indispensable in 


this kind of life. 


Like the first companions of St. 
Ignatius, a vivid desire for true pov- 
erty guides them. Thus, for example, 
this priest-shoemaker of Ménilmon- 
tant, who will not accept the extra 
food supplies offered by his superior. 
because his fellow-cobblers, fathers 
of families, are still hit by the hard 
times. The writer recalls two others 
who would have remained satisfied 
for several days living only on boiled 
potatoes. These men wish to be of 
the people and suffer like them, to 
lead their lives. 

It is undeniable that a distinct 
spirit: of loyalty characterizes their 
relations among themselves and with 
others. “We have promised each 
other,” remarked lVabbé Hollande 
eood-naturedly in his talk, “to make 
use of the censer only in the course 
of liturgical functions,” that is to 
say, to speak out the truth, even to 
superiors. They repose, nonetheless, 
perfect confidence in their Cardinal, 
their work is an open book before 
him and they keep an attitude of 
childlike submission in regard to all 
his wishes. Such obedience becomes 
heroic at times, and brings them 
closer to Fabre and Xavier. 

It is still too early to weigh in 
the balance a work of this nature, 
only three years in growth, and to 
tabulate its results. There can be no 
doubt, however, that, through con- 
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tact with these priests, souls are com- 
ing to grace without leaving their 
own social background—not that the 
Mission de Paris does not aim at 
raising their condition. Calling to 
mind an assurance given long cen- 
turies ago that the poor would be al- 
ways with us, they approach them 
directly in their own element. Thus 
M. Blane, a secretary of the Com- 
munist party, has become a “hard- 
headed” Christian: many homes have 
come to the practice of daily medi- 
tation in common, if not to daily 
Communion. The atmosphere about 
them becomes clear and_ purified, 
thanks to the efforts of these new 
laborers who have thus become the 
living bridge between the Church and 
the masses, bringing both to know 
each other again. They are perhaps 
the pioneers of a new apostolic era 
in the Church; in any case, they give 
evidence of its shining youth and 
constant renewal. 


The Attitude of the Society of Jesus 


The Jesuits, as we have seen above, 
were watching over this infant work 
at the cradle; since then, they have 
been following its growth with a real 
love. Fr. Villain, S.J., successor to 
Fr. Desbuquois in the Action Popu- 
laire, has also replaced him as guide 
and counsellor to the priests of this 
mission. Fr. Daniélou and others 
give them spiritual conferences and 
theological instructions. Fr. Monnier, 
S.J.. is much appreciated by them as 
a retreat master and preacher for 
days of recollection. i 

In Rome, besides the many sources 
of encouragement that [abbé Hol- 
lande has found, is that of our Very 
Rev. Fr. General. The latter received 
him, in fact, on the very day follow: 
ing his arrival in Rome on January 
19, 1947, and the Abbé told me on_ 
that same evening how deeply His 
Paternity had impressed him by the 
broadness of his views, his rare in- 


sight and keen sense of the realities 
of the apostolate. 


But that is not all—in France and 
in Belgium, several trials of manual 
labor have been made by Ours, 
whether novices, scholastics or 
priests. Some have gone down into 
the mines, others have turned farm- 
hands for the summer vacations or 
become workers in the automobile 
factories in Paris, and a certain 
Father, for more than six months 
now, has been working as an elec- 
trician in the district of Lyons. It 
was Very Rev. Fr. General himself, 
who, when still Provincial of the 
North-Belgian Province, decided up- 
on a factory trial for a number of 
the novices. Nor are we referring in 
all this matter to the many experi- 
ences of manual labor had by pris- 
oners of war or by those condemned 
to forced labor in Germany,? where 
Fr. Victor Dillard, S.J., was to meet 
his death. 


From the 26th to the 28th of 
August, 1946, at Vanves, under the 
direction of Fr. Jean Villain, S.J., 


2 Cf. the two fine books by two of our Fathers: 
Henri Perrin, Journal d’un prétre-ouvrier en Al- 
lemagne, Paris (1945), Le Seuil; and Beschet 
Mission en Thuringe, Paris (1946), Le Editions 
Ouvriéres. Two books about l’abbé Godin have 
also appeared, one entitled Témoignage sur l’abbé 
Godin (1945, aux Editions ouvriéres) and another, 
Vie de labbé Godin by Canon Glorieux, which 
appeared in 1947. 


some twenty [athers of the Society, 
representing the four French prov- 
inces, studied the possible role that 
the Society could play in furthering 
this missionary apostolate. The Rev. 
Marcel Bith, S.J., Provincial of Paris, 
who first conceived the idea of call- 
ing together such a gathering, pre- 
sided at the discussions to which 
such specialists as l’abbé Hollande, 
Vabbe G. Michonneau, pastor of a 
suburban parish, and Fr. M. R. Loew, 
O.P., lent their aid. The latter had 
served as a dockhand in Marseilles 
for a whole year and is now assistant 
of a parish in that port. As a result 
of the meeting, it was decided to pre- 
pare a team of men for action on the 
day-laborer’s level. This group was 
subsequently to think out its plan of 
procedure and was composed espe- 
cially of young theologians who had 
not as yet finished their full training. 


All this shows the active role which 
the Society of Jesus would like to 
play in this apostolic and priestly 
rechristianization of France. Its place 
is always in the vanguard and at the 
most difficult stations. His Eminence, 
Cardinal Suhard, has asked the So- 
ciety to deploy its activity on this 
sector of the front and it is the in- 
tention, let no one doubt, of our 
superiors to respond to this call from 
above. 
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PRIORITY OF MEANS 


Should Moral Reform Precede Social Reform? 


By Gordon George, S.J. 


St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas 


[Bete IS A SPECIES of social heresy 

that keeps bobbing to the surface 
in the most unexpected places. It 
has to do with the priority of means 
in the reconstruction of the Social 
Order. Should moral reform precede 
social reform? 

Father G. V. Dougherty, for ex- 
ample, writes in the conclusion of 
his doctoral dissertation on “The 
Moral Basis of Social Order Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas:”! 

“in his encyclical letter Quadra- 

gesimo Anno, Pope Pius XI calls 

for a profound moral renovation, 

stating that it must precede any 

attempt to reestablish social order.” 

lather Dougherty makes this state- 
ment to explain why he has not made 
any special reference to the impor- 
tant document of the American Hier- 
archy, “The Church and Social Or- 
der,’ which, as he says, is more di- 
rectly concerned with technical ad- 
justments in the fields of sociology 
and economics. That this statement 
is a misconstruction of the Pope's 
words and a not inconsequential mis- 
representation of his thought we shall 
attempt to show. It is a fine sample 
of the social heresy of which we 
write. 

At least the germs of the same 
heresy are to be found in the words 
of a recent letter to the BULLETIN.2 

“The Exercises,” the correspondent 

writes, “are full of the Gospels, 

full of Christ, and was there ever 

a better Sociologist than Christ? 


And did he not give us enough 


Y Catholic University—1941,. 
2 ISO Bulletin Feb. 1947. 
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fundamental principles for this 
field they call Sociology? ...Our 
Lord tells us plainly enough how 
we must live as individuals and 
social beings. Let us understand 
and stick to Christianity.” 


The subject is not without its 


practical significance. We feel sure, 


for example, that some, at any rate, 
of the high-voltage comment on the 
relationship of the ISO to Catholic 
Action was complicated by miscon- 
ceptions of this order. 


But let us start from scratch with 
a very basic distinction. The King- 
dom of Christ is so frequently men- 
tioned in connection with the restor- 
ation of a Christian Social Order 
that there is a real danger of for- 
getting that they are not the same 
thing. The one, which is the Church 
itself, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
is supernatural; the other, the Social 
Order, is natural. Formally and in 


the abstract they are quite distinct. 


In the concrete however they are not 
adequately distinct. 


Thus they hold many of their 
members in common. The means to 
their proper ends may at times be 
identical acts. For example an act 
of justice in its natural effects builds 
up the Social Order; but as a super- 
natural act it builds up the Kingdom 
of Christ. 


Moreover they have a common 
King; for Christ is head no less of 


civil society than He is of the Mys- — 


tical Body. Civil rulers govern not 
by their own right but by mandate 


: 


' 


of the Divine King and in His 
place.® * 


The Social Order then, and the 
Kingdom of Christ are really distinct, 
yet they have so much in common 
that their very relationships are a 
fertile source of misunderstanding 
for the unwary. 


There is a twofold relationship 
that must constantly be borne in 
mind. First the relation of the King- 
dom of Christ to the Social Order 
and secondly the relation of the So- 
cial Order to the Kingdom of Christ. 
A correct estimation of these two 
relationships is the key to a precise 
understanding of much of the 
Church’s documentation on social re- 
construction. 


First then the relation of the King- 

dom of Christ to the Social Order! 

Chesterton summed it up in a line 
of his verse: 


“For it is only Christian men save 
even pagan things.”’+ Civil society 
even on the purely natural plane 
cannot prosper without Christianity. 
It is the old story of the “Good 
Pagan’s Failure.” We know by faith 
that in his fallen state man is in- 
capable of prolonged virtue, even 
natural virtue, without the help of 
the supernatural aid we call grace. 
That is why the good society, (which 
even the pagan philosopher Aristotle 
saw must be built on virtue), cannot 
stand without Christianity. The Cross 
is an essential prop of the Social 
Order. Take it away and the edifice 
falls into crumbling ruins or at best 


8 «c.f. Encyclical on Kingship of Christ (Quas 
Primas) especially Nos. 23, 18, 

There is therefore a true sense in which 
civil society and the social order can be 
called the Kingdom of Christ. Though 
Christ as Man has every right to legislate 
on the technical ordering of natural so- 
ciety, yet He does not exercise this right, 
nor has He passed on His prerogatives in 
this domain to His Church. Sometimes too 
the Kingdom of Christ signifies the reign 
of the spirit of Christ in men’s hearts. 
When we use the term here and through- 
out, we are referring to the spiritual 
King dom 

Ballad of the White Horse. 


» 


~ 


yields to the pseudo-order of the 
slave state created and bolstered by 
the unnatural pressures of injustice. 


“If society is to be cured now,” 
writes Leo XIII, “in no other way 
can it be cured but by a return to 
Christian life and Christian insti- 
tutions.””° 


All the papal pronouncements on 
the restoration of society, from Leo 
XII down to Pius XII, feature a 
constant and fervent insistence on 
this relationship of the Kingdom of 
Christ to the Social Order. 


But there is quite another angle to 
the relationship between Christianity 
and the Social Order. If the reestab- 
lishment of the Social Order depends 
on Christianity, so too does the re- 
vival and growth of Christianity de- 
pend on the Social Order. If it were 
not so there would be little justifi- 
cation for the intense concern’ of the 
Vicars of Christ over wages and 
profits and prices. 


Monsignor Coady, recently 
honored by the Holy Father for his 
work among Nova Scotia’s co-ops 
puts the matter in a pungent phrase: 
“Economics is the bottleneck of 
Christianity.” This is the angle which 
makes the social problem of such 
vital concern to the Church. That 
is why Pius X could write: 


“Let then each one strive by the 
efficacious propaganda of the press, 
by the living exhortation of 
speech, by direct help in the above 
mentioned cases, to ameliorate, 
within the limits of justice and 
charity, the economic conditions 
of the people.. .’’® 
Allied to moral disorder, economic 
distress has opened the way for Com- 
munism, “the new deluge” which in 
the words of Pius XI, is “the most 
dreadful evil of our time” which 
generates a persecution of Christian- 


5 Rerum Novarum—Paulist p. 13. 
6 Pius X, Il fermo proposito. 1905. 
7 Caritate Xti Comp. P. 6 NCWC. 


ity. that “exceeds in amplitude and 
violence anything yet experienced in 
preceding persecutions launched 
against the Church’ on account of 
which, 
“entire peoples find themselves in 
danger of falling back into a bar- 
barbarism, worse than that which 
oppressed the greater part of the 
world at the coming of the Re- 
deemer.’”® 


The truth is, that the disorders of 
economic and social life are an al- 
most insurmountable obstacle to the 
practice of Christianity, for multi- 
tudes of men. It is all very well to 
say let us return to the Gospel; let 
us stick to Christianity! No one will 
deny that if the world were 100% 
Christian in the fullest sense of that 
word, there would be no social prob- 
lem at all. But millions of men are 
prevented from turning to the gospel 
by that very social problem for 
which a return to the gospel is pro- 
posed as the cure. That fact must 


be faced. 


“it may be said with all truth that 
nowadays the conditions of eco- 
nomic and social life are such that 
vast multitudes of men can only 
with great difficulty pay attention 
to that one thing necessary, name- 
ly their eternal salvation.” !° 


And the present Holy Father ex- 

claims: 
“ .. how could the Church, loving 
Mother that she is, solicitous for 
the welfare of her children, remain 
an indifferent onlooker in’ their 
danger, remain silent or feign not 
to see or take cognizance of social 
conditions which, whether one wills 
it or not make difficult or practi- 
cally impossible a Christian 
life... 14 

8 Div. 

® Ibid. 

40 Quad. Anno p. 
clicals, 


" Pius XII on 50th Anniversary of Rerum 
Novarum: Amer. Ecc. Rev. V. 105, p. 279. 
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Redempt. p. 1. 


161 Paulist 5 Great Ency- 


Summing up at the close of a mag- 
nificent pastoral on the social recon- 
struction of France, Cardinal Saliége 
writes: 

“The Kingdom of God is not of 

this world, but it is in this world 

that it is won, it is in this world 
that it begins.”1! 


3ecause then, grace is built on 
nature, because the Cross, though 
pointing to heaven is rooted in the 
soil of earth, the Church is vitally 
concerned about the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of men. That is 
why Pius XI can write about the or- 
ganization of industry. That is why 
Big Industry and Big Labor and Big 
Agriculture, why steel and cotton and 
coal are the concern of men of God, 
and are related to the Kingdom of 
Christ. 
“We are thinking likewise of those 
associations of workmen, farmers, 
technicians, doctors, employers, 
students and others of like char- 
acter . . . Precisely these groups 
and organizations are destined to 
introduce into society that order 
which we have envisaged in Our 
Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno 
(i.e. the corporative order) and 
thus to spread in the vast and vari- 
ous fields of culture and labor, the 
Kingdom of Christ.”18 


All the activities of the Church are 
motivated by this ultimate aim of 
spreading the Kingdom of Christ and 
today more, even, than in the time 
of Benedict XV it is “precisely in 
this domain (of economics) that the 
salvation of souls are in danger.” ~ 


“The most urgent need of the 
present day is the energetic and 
timely application of remedies 
which will effectively ward off the 
catastrophe that daily grows more 
threatening.”’!4 


% Documentation Catholique; 1946, V. 48 
p. 230. ; 
3 Divini Redem. No. 68. 


“4 Ibid. No. 39. 


What are these remedies? Pius XI 
tells us clearly. 


“The reform of the social order 
and the correction of morals”15 


One hears every day echoes of 
that controversy about which should 
come first, moral reform or social 
reform. Some hold that social re- 
form must wait upon moral reform. 
They quote liberally, isolated texts 
from the encyclicals. The favorite 
one is the text to which Dr. Dough- 
erty refers, and, if we may say so 
with respect, unwittingly distorts. 


“However if we examine matters 

diligently and thoroughly we shall 

clearly perceive that the longed- 
for social reconstruction (hanc 
optatissimam instaurationem _ so- 

cialem) must be preceded by a 

profound renewal of the Christian 

spirit.”"16 

The Pope does not say that this re- 
newal of the Christian spirit must 
precede “‘any attempt to reestablish 
social order” as Dr. Dougherty writes. 
Such a construction is quite out of 
harmony with the rest of the ency- 
clical and the great mass of papal 
social pronouncements. But even 
taken out of context the words will 
not bear such an interpretation. The 
Pope does not say that the renewal 
of the Christian spirit must precede 
come first, moral reform or social 
the RECONSTRUCTING of the social 
order, but the RECONSTRUCTION; that 
is it must precede the fait accompli. 
He is saying that without the Chris- 
tian spirit there can never be a true 
reform. He is referring to the inti- 
mate relationship between the King- 
dom of Christ and the Social Order 
which we have already outlined. 

On this point, Nell-Breuning, 
whose commentary still remains the 
best thing on Quadragesimo Anno, 
writes: 

15 Quad. Anno p. 147 Paulist. 


1% Quad. Anno—Paulist p. 160—A.A.S., V. 23, 
ip. 218. 


“There is no successful reform of 
social conditions without taking 
care of and working for moral 
reform. And there is no effective 
moral reform without at the same 
time creating conditions for it by 
a corresponding reform of social 
conditions . . . Every controversy 
regarding preeminence is fruitless, 
just as fruitless as a discussion 
whether food or breath is more 
necessary for the preservation of 
human life... To be without either 
of them will positively result in 
death. The same is true with re- 
gard to reform of social conditions 
and of morals. Both are absolute- 
ly necessary.”!7 


The precedence then, of which the 
Popes speak is a priority in the order 
of dignity, of value; in the logical 
order not in the order of time. And 
indeed that is what the American 
Hierarchy point out in “The Church 
and Social Order.” 


“Secondly there must be a reform 
of morals and a profound renewal 
of the Christian spirit which must 
precede the social reconstruction 
... The second reform is of equal 
importance; it is first in the logical 
order but simultaneous in the or- 
der of time.”18 


Ill advised then are those who 
would stress an other-worldliness that 
is a distortion and frustration of 
papal thought. Nowhere perhaps can 
we find a better summing up of the 
points we have endeavoured to make 
in this article than in the words of 


Pope Pius XII: 


“Do not let die in your midst the 
insistent call of the two Pontiffs 
of the social Encyclicals, which 
indicates to the faithful in the 
supernatural regeneration of man- 
kind the moral obligation to co- 
operate in the arrangement of so- 


Reorganization of Social Economy p. 198. 
18 Paulist Ed. p. 21, 23. 


ciety, and especially of the eco- 
nomic life. Is not this a sacred 
duty for every Christian? ...Do 
not let yourselves be misled, dear 
children, by the manufacturers of 
errors and unhealthy theories; cur- 
rents of thought which hold that 
since redemption belongs to the 
sphere of supernatural grace, and 
is therefore exclusively the work 
of God there is no need for us to 
cooperate on earth. Oh lamentable 
ignorance of the work of God!... 
as if for two thousand years there 
had not lived nor persevered in the 
soul of the Church the sense of the 
collective responsibility of all for 


all; so that souls were moved and 
are moved even to heroic charity 
... to create social conditions which 
alone are capable of making pos- 
sible and feasible for all a life 
worthy of a man and of a Chris- 
tian. But you who are conscious 
and convinced of this sacred re- 
sponsibility, must not ever be satis- 
fied with this widespread public 
mediocrity, in which the majority 
of men cannot, except by heroic 
acts of virtue, observe the divine 
precepts which are always and in 
all cases inviolable.”!™ 


19 Pius XII—50th Anniver. of Rerum Novar- 


um, Amer. Ecc. Rey. pp. 286, 287. 


From the Editor 


Wy THE MAY, 1947, IssuE the IsO BULLETIN changes its name 
and its appearance. The magazine, however, is not changed in 
any other way. It still is the publication of ISO and will continue 
to present the same type of material which it contained as the 


BULLETIN. 


Specifically we hope to have articles on four types of subjects: 


Jesuit social activities, 


1 
2. Governmental and private agencies which help us in our work, 
2) 
Oo 


Discussion of the chief social problems of the day, and 


4. Implementation of a social code. 


During the past years there has been a large amount of material in 
each of the first three categories, but it has been impossible to date to 
undertake the huge task of drafting and explaining a social code. 


SOCIAL ORDER is confident that in the future Jesuits who have written 
for the BULLETIN will continue their generous cooperation and that 
new writers will join the long list of those whose articles have appeared 
in the BULLETIN. 


We would be grateful if those who plan to submit an article for 
publication in SOCIAL ORDER would let us know in advance so that these 
can be scheduled for future issues of the magazine. Articles of 2,000 
words are preferred. 


SOCIAL ORDER is not a new magazine, but we would welcome any 
suggestions about improvements in content or the introduction of new 
services which would be of use to you. If you have ideas about articles 
you would like to do, by all means let us know. We are particularly 
interested in hearing of social activities in various parts of the coun- 
try which should be brought to the attention of others. 
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A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Economic Concentration Affects 
Social Conditions 


By Arthur A. Barth, S.J. 
OSA 


HE FACT THAT DEGREES of eco- 

nomic concentration do affect 
social conditions was startlingly 
brought home by the recent survey* 
made of the social factors in the lives 
of residents of two small California 
cities. The weight of evidence be- 
comes conclusive when the picture 
of monopoly and its influence on 
human living is brought down to such 
a scale that it can be closely studied. 


Situated in the same state, in ad- 
jacent counties, these two communi- 
ties present striking differences. Dis- 
counting all the variable factors and 
allowing considerable margin for 
error, the fact remains that the daily 
living, the economic and social out- 
look of the people in one of these 
two cities has been decidedly influ- 
enced by the presence in their midst 
of agricultural monopoly. 


That the danger of such monopoly 
is ever threatening to become more 
widespread is evidenced by the fact 
that at the present time strenuous ef- 
fort is being made in this same Cen- 
tral Valley of California to have 
repealed the acreage limitation law 
which restricts the amount of water, 


*Norte: The following material has been 
gathered from the pages of a report to the 
United States Senate Special Committee to 
study the problems of American small busi- 
ness. This report is the work of Doctor 
Walter R. Goldschmidt, assistant professor 
of Anthropology and Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles. It is 
a study made in Central Valley, California, 
of the effects of large scale farm operations 
on social conditions. This report was issued 
by the U. S. Government Printing Office on 
December 23, 1946. 


dammed and canalled at public ex- 
pense, from being channelled to ir- 
rigate more than 160 acres per pri- 
vate land owner (320 acres for 
husband and wife). 


The family-size farm has always 
been the classic example of Ameri- 
can small business enterprise. This 
institution and the community it sup- 
sports have long held the esteem of 
all who have known and understood 
the American heritage. 


Statesmen, historians and econo- 
mists are agreed that the spread of 
the family farm has laid the eco- 
nomic base for those liberties and 
democratic institutions which the na- 
tion cherishes among its greatest 
assets. 

Certain phases of the industrial 
revolution and subsequent techno- 
logical development have long con- 
stituted a threat to this important 
American institution. In the twen- 
tieth century this threat has grown 
apace. Increased mechanization has 
meant increased industrialization 
with resultant increased economic 
concentration. How enormous eco- 
nomic power has gone more and 
more into the hands of fewer and 
fewer men is a phenomenon with 
which we are confronted on all sides. 

Farms and farm land have not 
been immune to this tendency. The 
U. S. Census of Agriculture records 
an increase in the size of the average 
American farm. Family farmers on 
the better lands have been particu- 
larly vulnerable. The reports of 
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many other agencies bear out these 
facts. The 1930’s saw increased eco- 
nomic concentration of this sort at 
an alarming rate. In California alone 
this trend has seen a 33% increase. 
Although California is foremost in 
the development of large scale farm- 
ing, this is not peculiar to any one 
section of the country. That the 
problem is not one to be ignored is 
attested by the fact that one group 
of specialty crop producers has al- 
ready been indicted for violation of 
the anti-trust laws. 


A recent study of two communities 
in the fertile San Joaquin Valley in 
the Great Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia throws considerable light on 
the subject and the consequences we 
can expect if the present trend con- 
tinues. This valley boasts a highly 
developed and richly productive agri- 
culture. Two cities of this valley, 
Arvin and Dinuba, were the objects 
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of recent specialized study. They lie 
one hundred miles apart in adjacent 
counties. Comparable conditions are 
found in both. In the one, Arvin, 
factory-like techniques for agricul- 
tural operations prevail; in the other, 
Dinuba, agricultural operations are 
conducted on a modest, family-size 
scale. 


Arvin farms average 497 acres as 
compared with 57 acres for Dinuba, 
or about nine times as large. Dinuba 
has a slightly larger population, but 
the racial composition and ethnic 
backgrounds of the two groups are 
quite similar. A striking difference 
is their length of residence. One- 
half of Arvin’s population came in 
1940 or later, whereas but 25 percent 
of Dinuba arrived during this period. 
Eighty percent of the Arvin popula- 
tion works for wages, while in Dinu- 
ba this group represents just half of 
all the citizens. There are far more 
farmers, more business people, and 
more skilled workers in Dinuba than 
in Arvin. On the whole, living con- 
ditions among Arvin families are 
much less desirable than among the 
Dinubians. It hardly needs to be 
pointed out that income, level of 
living, conditions of the house are 
here clearly associated with occupa- 
tion. 


In both cities there is little or no 
common interest for social mixing 
between independently employed per- 
sons and laborers. In Arvin the up- 
per group is extremely small and the 
lower group quite large, whereas in 
Dinuba the upper group comprises 
a third of the population. In the 
latter there is some association be- 
tween successive groups, though little 
between the top and the bottom. 


An analysis of business conditions 
in the two communities reveals that 


Dinuba supports twice as many 
separate business enterprises as does 
Arvin. This is what one would ex- 
pect since financial investment by in- 
dividuals generally means a far 
greater interest in the success or fail- 
ure of community living. The volume 
of retail trade in the small-farm 
community was greater by sixty-one 
percent as compared with the large- 
farm group. Revealing, too, is the 
fact that Dinuba residents spent three 
times as much money for household 
supplies and building equipment as 
did Arvinites. The latter go in more 
heavily for purchases of liquor and 
motor-car items (e.g., gasoline and 
so forth) than do Dinubians. 


The physical appearances of the 
streets, homes and public buildings 
in Arvin leaves much to be desired. 
Arvin has a single elementary school 
and no high school. Dinuba not only 
has a high school but four elemen- 
tary schools as well. Dinuba_ has 
three parks whereas Arvin has but 
a single playground loaned by a 
corporation. Dinuba has twice the 
number of organizations for civic im- 
provement and social recreation as 
its counterpart. It also supports two 
newspapers which carry many times 
the news space provided in Arvin’s 
one and only paper. 


Arvin has fewer churches and 
these are less well-attended than 
those of Dinuba. By way of contrast. 
it is noteworthy that Dinuba has no 
Catholic church or (apparently) reg- 
ular Catholic services, whereas Arvin 
has both. Seven denominations have 
churches in Arvin, fifteen in Dinuba. 
But only two-thirds of the residents 
of both towns attend church regu- 
larly. 


The people of Arvin have much 
less to say about the management of 
their own affairs than do those of 
Dinuba. Arvin has never constituted 
itself a civic body. Until recently 


its merchants hardly knew one an- 
other. On the other hand, the city 
government of Dinuba is a very real 
part of Dinuba life. The city coun- 
cil of five members is elected for a 
four-year term. Generally speaking 
the Dinubian government has popu- 
lar support and gets things done. 


Has the scale of farm operations 
affected the character of the rural 
community? Granted the difficulty 
of determining this with complete 
exactitude it seems certain that there 
has been definite and great influence. 
Large scale farm operations have had 
an important part in the creation of 
less favorable conditions in Arvin. 
This comparison of the two com- 
munities has definitely ascertained 
the fact that the quality of social 
conditions is associated with the 
scale of operations; that farm size is 
an important causal factor in the 
creation of social differences, and 
that it is reasonable to believe that 
the farm size is the most important 
cause of these difficulties. 
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THE UNION GHETTO 


Genuine Change of Attitude on Both 
Sides Is Needed 


By Francis J. Corley, S.J. 
OSA 


ACIAL MINORITIES live in either a 

physical or a psychological ghet- 
to. They suffer because of this. They 
are cut off from many normal con- 
tacts with other races and have diffi- 
culty in assimilating the culture of 
the majority. The very fact of the 
ghetto makes it more difficult for 
them to be assimilated. The differ- 
ences between the two cultures are 
accentuated precisely because of sep- 
aration. 


Similarly grievances of the minor- 
ities are aggravated because they 
have so little contact with the major- 
ity racial group. They tend to impute 
unfriendly motives to outsiders; of- 
ten they experience injustice or hurt 
where none was intended. Often, too, 
they rebuff advances of good will 
and friendliness because of fear or 
suspicion. 

Because the racial minority is on 
the defensive, it tends to minimize 
its own faults and _ to exaggerate 
those of the allegedly persecuting 
majority. Blame is placed entirely 
upon others. It is easy to rationalize 
or excuse racial traits and modes of 
conduct which conflict with those of 
the dominant group. 

Any criticism of the racial minor- 
ity or attempts to place part of the 
blame for racial friction upon them 
is discounted as ignorance and preju- 
dice. 

As a result of all this, the situation 
is very often aggravated by the pass- 
age of time, rather than improved. 
The real and imagined injustices 
accumulate and become increasingly 
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acute. Conversely the majority be- 
comes more estranged from the ghet- 
to group. 


A similar condition exists in the 
case of religious minorities. If they 
tend to be cohesive and to resist 
assimilation to the larger community, 
a ghetto spirit is developed. The 
religious minority tends to shut it- 
self off from contacts with the major- 
ity, partly from motives of fear lest 
they be contaminated by the larger 
group, partly from motives or re- 
sentment of real or imagined in- 
justices. 


Ignorance of each others religious 
beliefs fosters increased dislike. 
Faults of individuals are attributed 
by generalization to the entire group. 
Misunderstood dogmas are uncon- 
sciously twisted into beliefs which 
would be indefensible. 


As in the case with racial groups, 
religious groups, too, tend to exag- 
gerate the faults and deficiencies of 
others and to minimize their own. 
Blame for the unpleasant situation is 
placed wholly or in good part upon 
the other group. 


Much the same thing is true of 
the labor union movement. Although 
we are far less aware of the exis- 
tence of a union ghetto than we are, 
for instance, of Negro ghettos, Jewish 
ghettos, Mennonite ghettos, Dukho- 
bor ghettos, the labor union move- 
ment does exist in a kind of psycho- 
logical ghetto. 


The labor union movement is a 
social minority comprising approxi- 


mately 15 million members together 
with perhaps twice that number of 
affiliates and close relatives. Al- 
though the members of this minority 
transverse all other racial and re- 
ligious ghetto lines, they are sepa- 
rated from the remainder of the com- 
munity by membership in this social 
group. 


Historical Development 


By virtue of the historical devel- 
opment of the labor union movement, 
which was set up as a conservative 
force, opposed both to capital and 
management, the union movement is 
not only set apart from these two 
social elements, but is opposed to 
them on social as well as economic 
grounds. Although members of the 
union movement are themselves con- 
sumers and members of the general 
public, they are set off from the 
great body of consumers because 
their struggle for their own economic 
and social betterment has been con- 
sidered as an attack upon both con- 
sumer and the general public, inas- 
much as an improvement of wages 
has consistently meant an increase 
in prices. 

Many of the activities in their 
struggle for justice and for sufficient 
power to protect themselves have 
tended to set them apart from the 
general community. A strike for in- 
stance is still looked upon by many 
people as a vulgar and unfair prac- 
tice. Pickets are looked upon by non- 
union members of the general public 
as offensive interlopers. Many private 
citizens are annoyed by the sight of 
the picket line, and not a few would 
deliberately cross such a line for the 
sole purpose of registering protest 
against strike activities. 


Moreover deliberate propaganda 
efforts were used to foment public 
disapproval of workers’ activity. Per- 
haps the most serious of these is the 
celebrated “Mohawk Valley Formu- 


la,” which was developed as a pro- 
gram to arouse public opinion against 
workers and their organized activi- 
ties for self-improvement. This for- 
mula, carefully tested and revised, 
was used in several large strikes dur- 
ing the mid-30’s. The harmful effect 
upon public opinion of such propa- 
ganda campaigns has not yet died 
out of the American community. 
Union practices, for the most part 
intended to protect workers and to 
better either working or living con- 
ditions, often annoy the general pub- 
lic as well as employers. They are 
criticized for such things as “feather- 
bedding,” “‘slowups’’ and_ other 
“make-work” practices. Similarly 
jurisdictional disputes as involve em- 
ployers or the general public cause 
inconveniences and annoyance. 


“Make-Work” Practices 


Some of these “make-work” prac- 
tices can rightly be considered as 
selfish abuses of union power. In 
many cases, however, they have been 
developed as the only means to pro- 
tect individual workers against unfair 
employer pressure to speed up pro- 
duction beyond human endurance. 
Besides, the existence of some ““make- 
work” practices has inspired a con- 
sistent exaggeration both of their 
number and their restrictions. 


In recent years the large serious 
strikes, notably in the automobile 
industry, the steel industry, mining 
and railroading, have brought the 
power of labor unions and the in- 
conveniences they caused to the pub- 
lic into more general view. News- 
paper and utility strikes which have 
caused hardships in individual com- 
munities have likewise aggravated 
the ghetto spirit. 

These huge strikes have aroused 
a good deal of opposition against 
the increasing power of large labor 
unions. The fear is expressed that 
labor unions have grown so great 
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that they are almost beyond the con- 
trol even of the Federal Government. 
Unfortunately this fear has tended 
to be directed toward all union activ- 
ities large and small, with the result 
that the public at large, legislators, 
and especially managerial groups, 
have urged the introduction of re- 
strictive labor legislation. 


TWO Parties 


The general public rarely adverts 
to the fact that a strike must be a 
two-party disagreement. If there is 
a refusal to work on the part of labor 
union members, there must also be 
a converse refusal to meet union 
proposals on the part of manage- 
ment. A strike has been defined tra- 
ditionally as “a concerted cessation 
of work by employees in order to 
express a grievance.” But in recent 
times we have heard of “buyers’ 
strikes” and “‘consumer strikes,” 
which are refusals to purchase as an 
expression of a grievance. 


There have been somewhat similar 
cessations of activities which have 
not been labeled as strikes. Thus the 
alleged refusal of cattle feeders to 
ship to market last summer as a pro- 
test against Federal control of prices, 
or the refusal of some mine operators 
to accept agreement terms proposed 
by the mine union might be termed 
“strikes.” 


But public opinion has been con- 
sistently focused upon employees 
strikes by the various opinion form- 
ing methods available in the coun- 
try (newspapers and radio, public 
addresses, printed material, the co- 
operation of commentators and col- 
umnists) so that the word “strikes” 
is not only attached almost exclu- 
sively to employees’ activity, but has 
acquired a distinctly unfavorable 
connotation. 

On the part of labor union spokes- 
men and friends of workers there 
has been failure to distinguish be- 
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tween employers who are just and 
fair in their dealings with their em- 
ployees and the relatively smaller 
number of employers who even in 
the twentieth century strive to exploit 
their workers as much as possible. 
General charges against “business” 
or “management” or ‘‘industries”’ 
have been harmful to the union cause 
as well as to the spirit of collabora- 
tion which should exist between labor 
and management. Nine out of ten 
know or have heard of instances in 
which small business enterprises have 
been harmed financially or unduly 
coerced by oppressive union de- 
mands. Whether all of this alleged 
injustice exists would be impossible 
to determine, but the cases of exag- 
gerated accusations against manage- 
ment and the occasional abuses of 
union power have been generalized 
into an attitude of opposition to labor 
union activities. 


Other Factors 


The result of all this is that the 
chasms which separate labor from 
management and labor from the gen- 
eral public have been widened. 


Two other factors have contributed 
to the estrangement between the labor 
union movement and the general pub- 
lic. One of these is the existence of, 
not frequent but real, abuses of 
power by individual labor leaders. 
In some cases their power has been 
sufficient to permit them to secure 
almost extortionate concessions from 
employers: at other times the treat- 
ment accorded rank-and-file members 
of labor unions has been oppressive 
and unjust. There have been labor 
racketeers who have grown wealthy 
through dishonest management of 
unions, 


Another cause of aggravation is 
the infiltration of Communist ele- 
ments into many unions, both in 
rank-and-file membership and among 
the officers at all levels. The entire 


labor union movement has suffered 
in public esteem as the result of these 
two abuses. 


Because the labor union ghetto 
does exist there has been both minor- 
ity and majority exaggeration. Mem- 
bers of labor unions have resented 
the attacks and criticisms of out- 
siders. Even though they recognize 
the existence of faults, they tend, as 
do any other minorities, to minimize 
them. Because of the existence of 
the ghetto, the social majority, which 
lives beyond its mental walls, tends 
to exaggerate these faults, to gener- 
alize unwarrantedly about their prev- 
alence and to over-emphasize their 
seriousness. 


Ghettos Produce Like Results 


In a word all of the evils which 
result from a racial or a religious 
ghetto arise, to some extent, in the 
case of the labor union ghetto. 


Although it would be difficult to 
prove, it may perhaps be assumed, 
that the great majority of employers 
and employees are honest, reasonable 
men and that the bulk of union activ- 
ities are quite legitimate. For exam- 
ple, the current demand for increased 
wages would seem to be justified in 
view of the demonstrable rise in the 
cost of living. No one can deny that 
prices for some items are higher than 
they have ever been in the history 
of the country and that the cost-of- 
living is higher than it has ever been 
since 1920. Yet costs for business- 
men are high also, and although net 
profits of industry have reached to- 
tals never before attained, large in- 
creases in wage would be harmful to 
many small business enterprises. The 
problem, consequently, is one of ne- 
gotiation and cooperation. But suc- 
cessful negotiation and cooperation 
are jeopardized by fears and preju- 
dices and mistrusts. 


We have a long way to go before 


the walls of the psychological ghetto 
in which the labor union movement 
lives can be effectively broken down. 
The problem is one of public re- 
lations. By public relations I do not 
mean merely publicity and the other 
practical techniques employed in the 
traditional public relations office. 
What I mean is a genuine change of 
attitude on both sides. It is necessary 
to break down the psychological 
ehetto walls and free labor unions 
so that they may assimilate with the 
general public, and the general pub- 
lic so that it may assimilate with 
labor unions. Ignorance is the mother 
of prejudice, and there is ignorance 
on both sides of the ghetto walls. 


What is Needed by Management and 
the General Public: 


l. A knowledge of the purpose 
of labor unions. 

2. Knowledge of their contribu- 
tion to the economic and the public 
welfare. 

3. Knowledge of the social and 
economic benefits which they bring 
to union members. 

4. A careful discrimination be- 
tween genuine abuses within labor 
unions and practices which will con- 
stitute evil. 

5. A recognition of the faults of 
which management and the general 
public are guilty with regard to labor 
unions. 

6. A determination to collaborate 
with labor unions for the general 
welfare. 


What is needed by the labor unions: 


1. A frank acknowledgement of 
existing evils within the unions. 

2. A public manifestation of de- 
termination to eliminate them. 

3. Acceptance of a role in efforts 
for the public welfare, both in labor 
management relations and by way of 
collaboration with other public and 
private organizations. 
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CATHOLIC POLITICAL ACTION 


How Effective Would a Strictly 
Catholic Party Be? 


By Paul A. Woelfl, S.J. 
Institute of Social Sciences 
St. Louis University 


F IT IS TRUE, as would seem most 

logical, that social consciousness 
results not only in an awareness of 
one’s relative insignificance but also 
in a sudden discovery of one’s poten- 
tial collective strength, then the as- 
pirations for a greater Catholic po- 
litical unity that have been voiced in 
these pages as well as _ elsewhere 
would seem to be an indication of 
our growth in social consciousness, 
would they not? 


Certainly, no one would contend 
that the twenty-four million Catho- 
lics of our country have made their 
presence felt politically. The writers 
above referred to accept this fact, 
and then proceed on the assumptions 
that Catholics should and could make 
their presence felt were they but ade- 
quately organized. It is these as- 
sumptions that I should like to 
question. 


Catholic Aims 


Precisely what, we had better ask, 
are Catholics after in the sphere of 
political activity? Until that ques- 
tion is answered, it is hardly wise to 
proceed with any discussion about 
the means and methods to be adopted. 
It need hardly be pointed out that 
they can not be contemplating the 
imposition of a state religion. On the 
other hand, neither are we 
to compromise on a mere 
ment of Christians, for we are all 
perfectly aware that we now. al- 
ready nominally have such a govern- 
ment and it is not good enough. 

We want a rule inspired by Cath- 
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willing 
govern- 


olic—or at least by Christian—prin- 
ciples and executed with honesty 
and justice. To that end we seek by 
democratic methods to counteract the 
irreligious and unprincipled activi- 
ties of other groups and single in- 
dividuals, and thus play our rightful 
part in contributive American poli- 
tics. 
How? 


Two things, therefore, are inevi- 
tably involved: namely, policies and 
personnel. Any effort to achieve our 
aims must necessarily be an effort to 
control these two. What methods are 
available? 

Profiting from the past and present 
experiences of other groups who have 
had analogous ambitions, we might 
begin by considering the means that 
they have used. First and foremost 
of these means has been that of a 
political party. The question, there- 
fore, put to us simply: should we 
Catholics begin to think along those 
lines? 


A Catholic Party? 


There is nothing new about the 
notion of an American Catholic 
party. But since it raises certain 
fundamental issues, it may be well 
to pay some little heed to them. New 
circumstances may demand a new 
appraisal of old problems. The ver- 
dict of the past generations may not 
yet be the final verdict. 

There are a few clarifications to be 
made. A Catholic party can be 
Catholic in one of two ways. It 
could, in the first instance, be an 


organization made up principally of 
members who are professedly Cath- 
olics; in the other, it could be an 
organization of Catholics pledged 
to apply Catholic ideals and prin- 
ciples to politics. The first is ‘Cath- 
olic’ by a mere denomination; the 
second is essentially Catholic. 


When Catholics talk of organizing 
“to make their presence felt,” I fear 
that all too often they are thinking 
along the lines of the first type of 
organization—as though they could 
produce a better state of government 
by throwing their numerical strength 
about in the political arena. While 
it is perfectly true that in a democ- 
racy such as ours sheer numerical 
strength, on no matter what its basis 
—whether race, color, nationality, 
creed, occupation, or social condition 
—1is something to be reckoned with; 
nevertheless, to organize politically 
on such a basis is as undemocratic 
as anything could be. 


Other Reasons, Perhaps? 


No serious thinking Catholic could 
pretend that, because of the Catholic 
numerical superiority over the Jew- 
ish citizenry, he and Catholics as a 
whole for that simple reason are 
entitled to a proportionately greater 
voice in government. As is quite 
evident, were that to be the case, he 
would equivalently say that, assum- 
ing his Catholic vote to equal one, 
his Jewish friend’s is worth but .87. 
What then happens to political equal- 
ity? 

I realize that one would be naive 
to believe that we do now actually 
possess a perfect basis of equality, 
but I believe that we ought to beware 
of introducing new causes of in- 
equality. 

While on the one hand, it must be 
granted that numerical strength of 
itself is not a reason for a Catholic 
party, yet may there not be other 
reasons justifying and, perhaps, de- 


manding the establishment of such 
a party? 

Undoubtedly there are. Were Cath- 
olics as a whole, independently of 
their religious unity, drawn together 
for a distinctly common political or 
economic reason, no one could object 
to their formation of a movement to 
achieve their rights. But such a party, 
we must again insist, is Catholic only 
by a mere extrinsic accident. Strictly 
speaking, the term “Catholic” should 
not be used in such instances. 


The Proper Question 


The question we are principally 
concerned with here is greatly dif- 
ferent. It is this: should Catholics 
think in terms of a political party 
which is not only nominally Catho- 
lic, but also Catholic in its essence? 
Should they, in other words, organ- 
ize politically precisely as Catholics 
for the purpose of exerting Catholic 
influence ? 

The question, it seems to me, is 
not an easy one to answer. If, on the 
one hand (as not a few would seem 
to hold with Maritain), the relation- 
ship between politics and true re- 
ligion is so intrinsically necessary 
that the political common good it- 
self cannot be realized except in 
terms of Christian culture, then Cath- 
olics would seem to have a duty to 
organize precisely as Catholics and 
direct their energies towards a truly 
Apostolic end through politics. But 
only the Hierarchy has the right to 
sanction and direct such action be- 
cause it is essentially Catholic, and 
if they do sanction and assume such 
leadership in such an organization, 
they are unmistakably instituting 
Catholic Action in its strictest mean- 
ing. But Pius XI has incessantly re- 
peated that Catholic Action is not 
political action. 

On the other hand, if the Catholic 
interpretation of the principle of 
separation of Church and State is 
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stressed (as many tend to do) mak- 
ing religion merely a condition for 
the fuller achievement of the total 
temporal common good (which here 
included the political common good). 
then the sphere of politics—while 
being a laudable occupation for 
Catholic citizens as citizens—is not 
a place for Catholics as such. 


To sum this up: the possibility of 
a strictly Catholic politics is just as 
much an open question as the pos- 
sibility of a strictly Catholic philos- 
ophy, art, sociology or fiction. 


An easier approach would prob- 
ably be to ask the simple question: 
how effective would a strictly Cath- 
olic party be? How often would it 
have the chance to exercise a strictly 
Catholic influence? 


Not very often. Fortunately for 
us in America, with few exceptions 
(such as prohibition and divorce), 
our fundamental institutions have 
been based on fairly sound prin- 
ciples. The issues that are available 
for party competition are almost ex- 
clusively questions of policy— 
whether to favor one group rather 
than another, to broaden a law or 
restrict it, and so forth. On ques- 
tions of this type there can no more 
be a strictly Catholic stand than there 
can be on the rules of baseball. This 
state of affairs, I grant, could change 
tomorrow; but as they are today 
there is no reason for a separate 
Catholic party. 


Why Not a Catholic P.A.C.? 


From these considerations it ap- 
pears to me that an American Cath- 
olic party is impractical and un- 
sound, However, we have not there- 
by disposed of the notion of Cath- 
olic organized political activity. The 
ingenious suggestion has been made 
that we could avoid the difficulties 
arising from a separate party by 
organizing a C.P.A.C. (Catholic Po- 
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litical Action Committee) after the 


manner of the C.J.O.—P.A.C. 


Omitting any effort to gauge the 
success of the C.I.O. prototype, let 
us rather examine the idea itself. To 
begin with, an organization of that 
type has all the disadvantages of a 
political party with none of the ad- 
vantages. It must commit itself on 
the policies presented, with no real 
opportunity to formulate its own. It 
must accept the candidates presented 
and hope that at least one of the 
candidates believes in what it stands 
for. It must wage a hard and ex- 
pensive campaign, yet never in the 
end be able to measure the degree of 
its success. It bears a heavy respon- 
sibility at election time, but wields 
little power between times. 


Information Clearing House 


In its favor it may be granted that 
a Catholic P.A.C. would be a highly 
desirable clearing house of informa- 
tion at election times. Its usefulness 
could not be overemphasized, but it 
must also be pointed out that the 
need is universal—a thing as much 
desired by non-Catholics as it is by 
Catholics. It also should be realized 
that knowledge is not action, politi- 
cal wisdom is not political influence, 
and a school of politics is not a po- 
litical organization in the accepted 
meaning. 


An organized Catholic political 
education program, helpful as it 
would most certainly be, neverthe- 
less, would not be adequate for ex- 
erting the influence that Catholics 
should be seeking to exert in actual 
government. It might supply and 
formulate all the policies it wants, 
succeed in winning the elections of 
all the candidates it favors; but un- 
less, besides all this, it has some 
means of controlling personnel in 
office, its policies will get no further 
than the polling booth. A P.A.C. 


falls short of real effectiveness be- 


cause it lacks control after the elec- 
tions. I would venture to suggest 
that were it possible to find some 
other means of maintaining such con- 
trol except by parties, that means 
would have long ago been used. 


The Alternative 


American Catholics for the most 
part have eschewed every suggestion 
of a separate Catholic party, as they 
should. To be consistent, they should 
also recognize the inadvisability of 
a Catholic P.A.C. Must we, then, 
conclude that our original assump- 
tions were all wrong? Does it, there- 
fore, follow that Catholics (in the 
full meaning of the word) have noth- 
ing to contribute to political activity, 
that they should not and cannot so 
organize as to achieve their collec- 
tive aims and ambitions? Not by 
any means. 


Catholics, as citizens and as Cath- 
olics, have a duty to exert what in- 
fluence they can in politics; but, I 
believe, they should do so within the 
limits of the political organizations 
put at their disposal. By that I mean 
within the existing political parties. 


These parties are more than mere 
private associations; they have a dis- 
tinctly public character. The recent 
efforts made by a number of states 
to deny this fact for ulterior reasons 
only serves to emphasize the truth 
boldly. To the extent that they are 
public, individuals have a right and 
duty to support them. They are as 
necessary for the functioning of a 
democratic system as is the institu- 
tion of the poll itself. 


Since they are the basic machinery 
of a democracy, it follows that the 
health and vigor of its parties re- 
flect the vitality of the nation. This 


health and vigor should be judged in 
terms of ethical integrity as well as 
enterprising initiative and efficiency. 
On the basis of such standards it is 
evident that a communistic party is 
not a healthy party regardless of how 
efficient it may be, for it lacks a 
sound philosophy of society. Any 
nation, then, that must contend with 
such a party is just that much closer 
to its dissolution. Any nation whose 
populace is divided (as in France 
and Italy) between fairly equal par- 
ties which are directly opposed in 
questions of principle is tottering on 
the brink of civil war. 


Poor Logic 


All too many Americans, I fear, 
have come to feel that within our 
major parties the differences in prin- 
ciples are so slight that there is 
hardly any point in joining either. 
Such a conclusion involves obviously 
poor logic. The only valid deduction 
one could make would be that it is 
not so important which party one 
joins so long as one contributes what 
he can to its activities. 


Placed beside the aggregate of his 
fellow citizens, an individual appears 
small and powerless—and so he is. 
But politically he is as strong as the 
next person if he will only use the 
means to exert his power. Those who 
want to see Catholic principles in 
government must first exert the in- 
fluence they have in their own local 
party unit. They must win others to 
their program, form a united action 
within their party, and build a solid 
permanent structure. Get Catholics 
with Catholic ideals interested and 
active in both our major parties, and 
then we shall have a beginning of 
Catholic political action. 
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THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


Father Wilfrid Parsons Answers Mr. Danielson’s 
Atlantic Monthly Article 


N THE FEBRUARY, 1947, ISSUE of the 
I Atlantic Monthly appeared an 
article by Richard E. Danielson, 
President of the Atlantic Monthly 
company, entitled “The Right to 
Strike.” 

By way of introduction to the 
question Mr. Danielson stated that 
three principles concerning human 
rights in general are required for any 
intelligent discussion of the right to 
strike. His three principles are: 1) 
Human rights are “amendable, tran- 
sitory, impermanent arrangements,” 
2) “Someone always pays for” hu- 
man rights. That is they have to be 
acquired by effort, 3) “In all rights, 
the individual is nothing, the public 
everything.” 

It must have been a great surprise 
to Father Parsons to receive a copy 
of this article from Mr. Danielson, 
requesting his comments upon it. 
Father Parsons’ letter follows: 

March 3, 1947 
Dear Mr. Danielson: 

Thanks for sending me an off- 
print of your Atlantic article. I shall 
be glad to make some observations 
on it. 

It struck me in reading your 
demonstration that there is great 
need of making some very necessary 
distinctions to clarify thought and to 
avoid confusion. The first of these 
distinctions is that between true na- 
tural rights and other rights which 
may be called hypothetical or de- 
rived rights. These latter may change, 
according to circumstances, precisely 
because they are not natural per se. 
Those who hold the natural-rights 
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doctrine would not be prepared to 
admit that many of the rights you 
mention as having changed were na- 
tural rights, and it is not permissible 
to argue, as it seems to me you do, 
from the changeableness of some 
rights to that of all rights or of 
right itself. Moreover, the fact that 
at some times or places some indi- 
viduals have denied the existence of 
natural rights or that some state has 
violated those rights does not prove, 
as you seem to think, that the rights 
themselves were not permanent. I 
may not be able to maintain my right 
(that is, | may be the subject of op- 
pression) ; that does not prove that 
I do not have the right. Thirdly, the 
loss of a right by one or more does 
not mean that this loss has been 
sustained by all, that is, by mankind 
itself. This, it seems to me, takes 
care of most of the instances you 
allege to prove the “general rela- 
tivity of rights.” 

But there is another distinction 
that has to be made: between the 
right itself and the use of the right. 
The natural-rights people freely ad- 
mit that (1) I may not use my right 
(even though a natural one) if the 
use of it would destroy a higher 
right here and now, provided this 
latter right is a true right and not 
an arbitrary use of force; and that 
(2) the state may curb a true right 
in practice by prescribing the con- | 
ditions of its use. But it does not 
follow from (1) that I have lost the 
right itself, still less that the right 
never existed; I have merely lost the 
use of it in these peculiar circum- 


stances, and I still have it outside of 
them; or that (2) a right circum- 
scribed in its use by the state is still 
not a right or that its full use would 
not revert to me in ordinary circum- 
stances. They also admit that an in- 
dividual can actually lose an inherent 
right, e.g., the right to life of one 
justly condemned for a major crime. 
From that, however, we may not con- 
clude that all other individuals (man- 
kind as such) do not have that un- 
touchable right when innocent. The 
same would be true of the right to 
liberty of person and the right to 
property. If we did not conclude 
‘that, we would open the way to all 
totalitarianisms and every tyranny. 
The sole arbiter of the status of the 
individual would be the arbitrary 
force of the state. 


I am quite aware that the denial 
of natural human rights and its cor- 
relative doctrine of the absolute 
state has been for some fifty years a 
not-uncommon teaching in many of 
our universities to which it was im- 
ported from Germany. Fortunately, 
there has been a strong reaction to it 
in very recent years when it sudden- 
ly dawned on people that it was in- 
distinguishable from that taught by 
the Nazis and Communists. As one 
recent writer put it, commenting on 
a statement similar to yours: “.. . 
here is the quintessence of totalitar- 
ianism. The citizen has no rights 
from the state; he has a duty toward 
the state, to do whatever the state 
determines is for the benefit of the 
state; and that determination is ab- 
solute and not open to question by 
him, and it is unrestrained by any 
natural right that is inherent in him 
as an individual.” He then con- 
cludes in some indignation: “And 
this is not Nazi Germany; it is not 
Fascist Italy; it is not Communist 
Russia. It is an American univer- 
sity professor, an American author, 
an American public official.” (Har- 


old R. McKinnon, of the San Fran- 
cisco Bar, before the Conference of 
Federal Judges of the Ninth Circuit, 
September 3, 1946). 

I agree with the implied condem- 
nation. It seems to me that if there 
is one thing that sets off our Ameri- 
can political tradition from al] forms 
of statism and state absolutism it is 
precisely that doctrine of natural hu- 
man rights. It is, in fact, there that 
lies all the ideological conflict of 
recent years, first with Germany, and 
now with Russia. 

As for the so-called “right to 
strike,” it is obviously not an orig- 
inal natural human right, but a hypo- 
thetical one; that is, one which may 
operate in certain circumstances, and 
which flows from another which is 
a natural right. The right to organ- 
ize and to bargain collectively is 
clearly a natural right, since man is 
naturally a social animal and _ or- 
dinarily pursues and attains his com- 
mon interests by joint or social ac- 
tion. Whether or not that natural 
right involves in any given case the 
right to strike certainly depends on 
circumstances, since the use of the 
right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively and to adopt means to that 
end which are not in themselves bad 
may depend on individual circum- 
stance. That is why I call the right 
to strike a hypothetical one. If a 
given hypothesis is verified, it is, 
of course, a (derived) natural right. 

While, therefore, I am inclined to 
agree with your conclusion that there 
can be cases where the “right to 
strike’’—because it is a derived, not 
an original, natural right—may_ be 
illegitimately claimed, because either 
its very existence, or its use, ihe tt 
exists, may depend on circumstances 
(a hypothesis), I do not see that you 
had to go all the way back and deny 
that there is such a thing as a natural 
right. You did not have to kill a fly 
with an atomic bomb. 
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AMERICAN ISO SOURCE 


The Twenty-ninth Decree of the Twenty-eighth 
General Congregation 


by Joseph M. Becker, S.J. 
Detroit University 


Some months ago Jesuits of the American 
Assistancy received copies of Father Germ- 
ing’s booklet: Selected Decrees of the 
Twenty-Eighth General Congregation Held 
in 1938. It is an English translation of 
sixteen of the more important decrees of 
the Congregation. It includes the twenty- 
ninth Decree, on the social apostolate, 
usually considered a source of the Ameri- 
can ISO. The publication of the booklet 
and its wide dissemination is a convenient 
occasion for an analysis of the decree 
which so particularly concerns the ISO. 


The phrases of the outline which follows 
are too brief to be entirely accurate, of 
course, but their brevity does serve the 
preliminary purpose of letting the larger 
divisions of the decree stand out—a worth- 
while first step when dealing with a com- 
pact, quasi-legal document like this one. 
The numbers in parentheses refer to the 
paragraphs of the decree as given in the 
booklet. 


GROUP AIMED AT 
(“Marertat Opyecr”) 


Non-Catholics (1-4) 
Workingmen, employers (5-7) 
Rural Parishioners (8) 


4. Students: 
a) Our externs (9) 
b) Our scholastics (10) 


5. Communists (11-12) 
6. Nazi, Fascists [1938] (13) 
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THE AIM 
(“Format Opysecr’’) 
1, Reformation, conversion. 
Welfare: 
—religious, moral. 
—likewise temporal. 


N 


3. Religious care. 
4. Education in the social doctrines of 


the Church. 

5. Opposition. 

6. Opposition. 
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THE MEANS 
SPECIFIC: 
1. Customary ministries; and “the means 
that chiefly control public opinion.” 


2. Spiritual exercises and religious as- 
sociations. Education in social doc- 
trines of Church. [special schools?] 
Unions and social institutes. 

3. “Supply work” and mission stations. 

4. Schools (regular). 

5. Refutation: and establish just social 
order. 

6. Refutation. 


GENERAL: 


“In-order that this [presumably (1-13) ] 
may be carried on in a more fruitful 
way —: 

a) Establish centers (14) 

b) Establish secretariates. (14) 


On the assumption that the American 
ISO is such a “center” or “secretariate” 
established to promote one or more of the 
above newly emphasized ministries, two 
pertinent questions arise and require an 
answer: 


l. How practicable is it to follow the 
Decree in its division of the new aposto- 
late? That is, to what extent do we intend 
to channel ISO work according to “group- 
aimed-at”? To answer that question we 
shall need to decide (for example) whether 
the ISO is to be characterized by its con- 
cern for the “sociological, economic and 
political aspects” of all social groups, or 
by its concern for special groups, such as 
workingmen, under the aspect of their 
“religious, moral and temporal welfare.” 


2. The second question arises only to 
the extent that we may care to follow the 
Decree in its division of the work. If the 
key to the ISO is to be found in its rela- 
tion to a certain group or groups, what 
groups are they? That is equivalent to 
asking which of the Decree’s six groups 
could be left fairly well to existing organi- 
zations (our parishes, publications, regular 
schools...) and which required the crea- 
tion of a new organization like the ISO? 


ISO FORUM 
Technological Unemployment 


What are the Social Obligations of the 
Individual Business Enterpriser? 


HE PRESENTATION of our Forum 

on technological unemployment 
at this time is occasioned by the de- 
velopment during recent years in the 
field of cotton picking machines and 
the resultant prospective unemploy- 
ment in southern cotton producing 
areas. The Rust cotton picker and 
the even more highly developed In- 
ternational Harvester machine 
threaten within a space of a few 
years to endanger the welfare of 
nearly a million poor southern fami- 
lies. Similar trends present them- 
selves in many other fields. 


The question specifically asked of 
our experts was: WHAT IS THE SO- 
CIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INDIVI- 
DUAL ENTERPRISER IN THE RE-EM- 
PLOYMENT OF WORKERS LAID OFF BY 
TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN HIS 
INDUSTRY? As the reader of the fol- 
lowing contributions wiil note not all 
of the writers, for one reason or an- 
other, chose to adhere to this ques- 
tion as proposed. However, those 
who did not, at least answer it indi- 
rectly by either denying that techno- 
logical developments properly man- 
aged will produce serious unemploy- 
ment or point to specific possible 
remedies which can be undertaken 
simultaneously with such develop- 
ment. At. least one writer puts the 
obligation where it properly belongs 
—on society. Certainly many indi- 
vidual business concerns, as constit- 
uent parts of society, are genuinely 
conscious of their obligation in this 
field and are making plans of their 
own to take care of it in so far as 


they can. Such individual efforts are 
material for future consideration in 
SOCIAL ORDER. 


Clinton P. Anderson 


The Honorable Clinton P. Anderson is 
Secretary of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. His contribution is part of the testi- 
mony which he gave at a recent United 
States Senate committee hearing on pro- 
posed legislation to provide aid for the 
industrialization of underdeveloped areas 
of the United States. 


ARMS ARE GROWING LARGER, and 

the number of people needed to 
operate them is going down. The 
average size of farms has increased 
from 157 acres in 1930 to 191 in 
1945. I see no way of predicting 
exactly how fast mechanization will 
proceed or how fast any of the tech- 
nological improvements will come, 
but we should be prepared for these 
developments to occur rapidly. 


If the cotton picker and the flame 
cultivator and other machines now 
becoming available or in process of 
development should find quick ac- 
ceptance in the South, it is quite pos- 
sible that within ten years from now 
three million farm workers could 
look after all of the southern farm 
land on which there are now more 
than four million workers. Remem- 


bering that many of the four million 


are not fully employed now, what 
would you do with a million people 
for whom there would be no farming 
opportunity at all? 

Even if the extra people could find 
opportunity elsewhere, we would face 
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the fact that many people hesitate 
to move away from home and, in fact, 
do not move. Aside from the desira- 
bility of enabling people to maintain 
their home ties, there are three good 
reasons for locating industry where 
workers live. One is that it’s easier 
to bring together the money and 
machines needed for industry in an 
area than to get people to transplant 
themselves. Another is that local in- 
dustry makes opportunity for local 
capital. The third reason is that new 
industry in underdeveloped areas will 
benefit not only the people who take 
the new jobs but practically every- 
body else in the area. 


It goes without saying that agri- 
cultural regions will want industries 
which are related to their agricul- 
tural resources, and these fall into 
three main types. 


The first includes industries that 
will help market farm products. Ex- 
amples are packaging plants, quick 
freezing plants, and wholesale mar- 
kets. Another type includes indus- 
tries that process or otherwise use 
local farm products. These might be 
plants for canning vegetables and 
fruits, extracting and processing 
fruit juices, manufacturing dairy 
products, dressing poultry, making 
some kinds of textiles and wood 
products and probably manufactur- 
ing chemicals derived from farm 
products. 


The third type includes industries 
which produce supplies and services 
needed in farming: various kinds of 
repair shops, assembly plants, and 
factories making farm tools and im- 
plements, fertilizers, insecticides, and 
building materials. They would also 
include wholesale and retail firms 
selling to farmers and various kinds 
of recreational services, which may 
become more popular in the years 
ahead. 
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Francis J. Corley, S.J. 


Father Corley is a member of the Office 
of Social Activities of the Institute of So- 
cial Order and for the past two years has 
served as editor of the IsO BULLETIN (now 
SOCIAL ORDER). 


ACTORS INVOLVED in technological 

change, capital investment, sales 
expectancy, margin of profit and so 
forth, are so complex that it would 
be extremely difficult to generalize 
about employers’ obligations to find 
work for employees laid off by 
change without making a number of 
qualifications. 


Whenever possible. expansion of 
an industry should include provision 
for reemployment at new jobs and 
with new training, if necessary, of 
workers whom machines have re- 
placed. Obviously, however, no em- 
ployer would be expected to jeopar- 
dize his business or reasonable profit 
to help former employees. 


Some special efforts are extremely 
important for areas in which only a 
limited number of enterprises supply 
jobs: a small town which has only 
one factory or a moderate sized city 
in which no similar jobs would be 
available in other businesses. 


In larger areas, where there is 
both multiplicity and diversity of 
employment opportunities, it should 
be possible for the employer work- 
ing in collaboration with other busi- 
nessmen to secure employment. In 
this way the responsibility would be 
a communal obligation devolving up- 
on the entire community and more 
directly upon the businessmen of the 
area. 


I think there would be distinct 
advantages accruing to the business- 
men if they were to recognize and 
accept this responsibility. If, for 
instance, the Chamber of Commerce 
in some city, aware of the imminent 
unemployment because of increased 


mechanization, instituted an investi- 
gation of possible opportunities with- 
in the area or introduced some new 
industry to open a plant in the area, 
the result would be a distinct gain 
not only for workers but for business 
in the entire community. 


If such a function were to become 
a continuing activity of, let us say, 
the Chamber of Commerce, they 
would be in a position to maintain 
industrial balance within the com- 
munity and to keep the area’s stan- 
dard of living high through full em- 
ployment and optimum business ac- 
tivity. 


Paul W. Facey, S.J. 


Father Facey is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology of Holy Cross college, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


is IS UNLIKELY that any generaliza- 
tion relating to technological un- 
employment will apply equally to 
such diverse situations as_ those 
caused by innovations that create 
new demands, as the automobile did, 
and those caused by the introduction 
of labor saving devices. Furthermore, 
there are significant differences be- 
tween the spectacular introduction of 
a new device like the mechanical 
cotton picker, and the more typical 
day to day improvements of detail 
in established techniques. The WPA 
National Research Project reveals 
the complexity of the problem. 


The following thoughts are con- 
cerned with situations in which 
wholesale unemployment follows the 
introduction of a radically new labor 
saving device. 


The old theory that workers dis- 
placed by technological changes 
would soon be absorbed by the con- 
sequent expansion of production has 
been empirically disproven. The wait 
for a new job is a long one; skills 
are not readily transferable; when 


the new job appears it is often far 
away, and the unemployed worker 
has no money to travel to the job— 
if, indeed, he knows of its existence. 


Two demands have been made up- 
on employers: one, that they stagger 
the introduction of new methods over 
a long period of time; the second, 
that they set aside reserve funds to 
provide dismissal pay. The first mere- 
ly postpones disaster for the indi- 
vidual employee; the second cannot 
work in the “spectacular” situation 
which is under consideration here. 
Neither of them would insure re- 
employment. 


What else could an employer do? 
In charity, he might train his men 
for new jobs in his own or in other 
enterprises, locate the new jobs for 
the men, and finance their travel to 
places where jobs are available. This 
is a large order for a man whose first 
concern is the conduct of his own 
enterprise. 

It seems that the obligation rests 
with society. First of all, the social 
consequences of large scale unem- 
ployment are calamitous. The record 


shows a frightening increase in the 
number of broken homes, of child 
inmates of state institutions, of mal- 
nutrition among children still at 
home. Thousands of wandering, 
homeless children menace themselves 
and society. The restlessness of young 
employables, the despair, rebellion, 
or what is worse, the sullen resigna- 
tion of their elders are unhealthy 
conditions which society cannot af- 
ford to permit. 


Secondly, because the job training 
and employment service necessary 
for reemployment are beyond the 
means of private individuals or 
groups, it devolves upon the civil 
society to provide them. The prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity works both ways. 
Thirdly, an integral part of the pro- 
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gram, advocated since the time of 
J-B. Say, is the promotion of public 
works; only the state can do this. 


Have the employers no obligation? 
Yes, they have a special obligation, 
in charity, to lead the political effort 
necessary to get the state to do these 
things. They should see to it that 
the reemployment mechanism is set 
up before the labor saving device is 
introduced. In addition, they have 
the same obligation which all the 
members of civil society share, to 
cooperate in the prevention of social 
disaster. 


L. J. Fletcher 


Mr. Fletcher is at present Director of 
Training and Community Relations for the 
Caterpillar Tractor company, Peoria, Illi- 
nois. He served as president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers. 


HE MATTER of technological dis- 

placement of men is one requir- 
ing considerable study and much in- 
formation before conclusions can be 
drawn. In almost every community 
for the past several decades there 
can be found isolated cases where 
men and women have undoubtedly 
been forced to change the character 
or place of their employment because 
of introduction of technological im- 
provements. It is, of course, obvious 
that if this country had not developed 
its agricultural technology we would 
be practically helpless in the face of 
any kind of world competition, keep- 


ing in mind that war is competition’ 


to the nth power. Perhaps the great- 
est displacement of human energy 
that ever took place was when the 
work animal took over the job of 
tilling the soil and hauling the loads 
formerly done by human beings. A 
horse can do from ten to twenty times 
the work of a strong man. 


I have noted the statements con- 
cerning the Rust cotton picker. This, 
of course, is not the make of picker 
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which is now gradually increasing 
in use in the South. I understand 
that the machine built by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company which 
represents over twenty years devel- 
opment and millions of dollars ex- 
penditure is being widely utilized. 


Have we ever considered how 
slow must be the introduction of any 
new development such as machine 
picking of cotton? First, there is a 
large investment in the machine 
which in itself restricts its introduc- 
tion. Second, machines are employed 
only when costs are reduced or qual- 
ity improved. In either case it means 
a greater return to the producer and 
customer. These social gains are al- 
ways reflected in added employment 
somewhere in our social structure. 
For the past thirty-five years I have 
closely studied the mechanization of 
agriculture. People assume, for ex- 
ample, that all corn is picked by 
machines, that all hay is loaded on 
wagons by hay loaders, that all cows 
are milked by milking machines, and 
the like. This is certainly not the 
case. The public gains its opinion 
of an industry through either the ex- 
ception or the most progressive. In 
most activities there is a great lag in 
the change of technology. Time is 
allowed for re-adjustment. Usually 
the man who gains the most is the 
man who is displaced since he leaves 
what must have been inefficient use 
of human energy and usually is em- 
ployed in the same industry or 
work requiring less effort and usually 
higher rates. : 


Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 


Father Gavin is completing his graduate 
work in Economics in the Institute of So- 
cial Sciences of St. Louis university. 


[" IS COMMONLY AGREED among stu- 

dents of the problem that techno- 
logical improvements in machines 
and procedures does not create per- 


manent or increasing unemployment 
in the long run. The real problem 
is in the short run, and it is a prob- 
lem indeed. Machines and innova- 
tions in methods, inventions and 
rationalization, are good and whole- 
some and beneficial for the com- 
munity, nation, world. But the human 
costs of installing or introducing 
these advances are another thing. 
These costs are the point under in- 
vestigation here. 


Except where the seasonal or tem- 
porary relationships is obvious, there 
is implicit in the employment agree- 
ment between an employer and the 
wage-earner a promise of stability 
and permanence. Where there is dan- 
ger of misunderstanding, it is the 
duty of the employing party to make 
clear the temporary nature of the ar- 
rangement. In general, established 
industrial concerns are legitimately 
presumed to be hiring for permanent 
tenure, supposing good conduct and 
normal efficiency, unless there is 
definite notice to the contrary. 


The employer expects that the em- 
ployee will adjust his living habits 
in accord with the new relationship. 
The employee does shape his plans 
and his way of life, his home and 
family affairs, in the light of this 
new relationship which means his 
livelihood and that of his dependents. 
The longer that relationship con- 
tinues, the more binding is the mu- 
tual obligation to avoid arbitrary or 
sudden disruption of the status quo 
which may entail suffering or hard- 
ship for either party or his depen- 
dents. 


In modern industrial society, es- 
pecially in the supposition presented 
(that is, in an enterprise large 
enough to involve technical changes 
entailing displacement of workers) 
the employer is far less likely to be 
injured. seriously by a break in the 


arrangement than is the wage-earner 
whose whole livelihood depends up- 
on access to work with hands or 
brain. To terminate the accepted 
arrangement suddenly and without 
warning sufficient to provide for 
orderly readjustment normally in- 
flicts grave damage on the employee 
and his family. Only the gravest 
necessity excuses such a course. The 
mere making of greater profits is not 
sufficient reason; in such cases the 
greater profits are in part due to 
the ability of the more powerful 
employer to unburden himself of an 
obligation which he may not with 
justice put aside. 


But in modern capitalistic society, 
the employer is not always master 
of this decision to replace men with 
new labor-saving devices or methods. 
In most industries the employer is 
under compulsion to meet the chal- 
lenge of competitors. To delay too 
long in the installation of new 
methods or equipment already 
adopted by others in the same field 
may spell disaster for a firm. Even 
in quasi-monopoly situations, em- 
ployers are often pushed hard by 
the challenge of substitute products 
threatening their markets. To stay 
in the race they have to be constant- 
ly on the alert for more efficient 
methods and machines. If they do 
not, they risk not only their own 
continued prosperity, but the job- 
opportunities of all who are depen- 
dent on the enterprise. 


In addition to the risks of com- 
petition, employers must take into 
account the relations with labor 
unions in most industrial plants to- 
day. The nature of these relations 
can be a great help or a great 
hindrance to the attainment of a just 
solution of displacement problems. 


Many trade unions which have in- 
sisted on unwise “protection of jobs 
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to the detriment of the position of 
the enterprise in the competitive pic- 
ture have learned costly lessons. 
There is the classic example of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers who balked the 
new automatic machines and found 
themselves, in a few cases, without 
companies to work for, in many 
cases displaced by other workers, 
and ultimately with a broken and 
decimated union. 


On the other hand, there are the 
unions that made hard and wise de- 
cisions, when the need arose, by 
prudent adjustments in concert with 
their employers. Witness the Cutters 
in the Chicago needle trades who 
accepted the new multi-ply cutting 
devices that meant a dismissal of a 
major part of their membership. 
Jointly the union through benefit 
payments and the employers through 
dismissal wages provided a readjust- 
ment fund for the displaced men. 
And there is the 1928 agreement in 
the New York printing industry on 
the introduction of the new web- 
rotary presses: the employers bound 
themselves to retain all present em- 
ployees, the union to change its work- 
ing rules. 


Examples could be multiplied of 
wise and unwise attacks on the prob- 
lem. When the available evidence is 
weighed, it is clear that much can 
be accomplished by prudent coop- 
eration of unions and employers 
seriously desirous of solutions. 


Still there remains instances where 
the magnitude of the problems pre- 
sented by machine innovation is be- 
yond the capacity of the employer 
to meet, even with the best coopera- 
tion from workers and their organi- 
zation. Many employers who try to 
make prudent plans and far-sighted 
arrangements to anticipate and to 
obviate the more drastic dismissals, 
find themselves helpless, or at least 
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seriously hindered in their ambitions. 
The ruthlessness of some competitors 
adopting new methods and machines 
without regard for the human debris 
that may result jeopardizes the very 
survival of the decent employer's 
enterprise. Pius XI states the prob- 
lem and indicates the answer (Di- 
vini Redemptoris, No. 53): 


It happens all too frequently, however, 
under the salary system. that individual 
employers are helpless to insure justice 
unless, with a view to its practice, they 
organize institutions the object of which 
is to prevent competition incompatible 
with fair treatment for the workers. 
Where this is true, it is the duty of 
contractors and employers to support 
and promote such necessary organizations 
as normal instruments enabling them to 
fulfill their obligations of justice. 


Here is clear instruction to em- 
ployers to exercise diligence in apos- 
tolizing their fellows and in agitating 
for the readjustment of the sights of 
the many existent trade associations 
toward new targets. One of these 
new aims for old and narrow-vis- 
ioned employer groups should be 
mitigating the evil of violent and 
sudden displacement occasioned by 
the introduction of cost-saving and 
labor-saving machines without due 
provision for meeting the human 
costs of the changeovers. 


Brooks Hays 


As a member of the United States Senate 
from the State of Arkansas the Honorable 
Brooks Hays has distinguished his career 
by his championing of the rights of the 
underprivileged. 


HE SPECTRE of wholesale dis- 

placement of agricultural work- 
ers of the South will loom ever 
larger as mechanization of cotton 
farming is accelerated. The impact 
upon Southern economy will be, in 
effect, a social revolution; and wise 
action upon the part of the indivi- 
dual and government, acting in con- 


cert, is necessary to obviate wide- 
spread suffering. 


Mechanization of farming in the 
South is inevitable. And mechaniza- 
tion just as inevitably means that 
farming operations to a great extent 
will be concentrated upon fewer 
large farms with less and less human 
labor required to grow more cotton. 
Estimates of the number of persons 
to be affected range from 3,000,000 
to 10,000,000. 


Even if we assume that the smaller 

figure will be more accurate, we can 
readily see that a tremendous social 
problem is involved. Those three 
million persons must be provided 
for. Russia, back in 1927, decided 
that complete mechanization of all 
farming must be accomplished, and 
a general uprooting of an agrarian 
economy without precedent in recent 
history occurred. The welfare of the 
individual was subjugated to what 
the social planners believed to be the 
best interest of the state. The people 
uprooted were treated ruthlessly, 
without regard to the humanitarian 
elements involved, and in the end 
literally thousands of them died of 
starvation. 


We are in effect faced with the 
same problem. But our country is 
a democracy, where the dignity and 
rights of the individual are placed 
above those of the state. We will 
not tolerate ruthless handling of 
people. We will solve this tremen- 
dous problem in a manner compati- 
ble with our history and traditions. 


Establishment of industries, inte- 
erated into the local communities 
and utilizing not only the labor so 
displaced but commodities indigen- 
ous to that area, offers the best hope. 
Our rural sections cannot afford to 
permit additional migration to large 
industrial cities.. A declining popu- 


lation, which is general even now 
throughout the rural South, cannot 
support a healthy enconomy and the 
overcrowded cities cannot assume the 
additional burden. Logic would seem 
to dictate the answer—keep the peo- 
ple in the areas in which they have 
their roots and move the industry to 
them. 


This is not exclusively a problem 
for the Federal Government. How- 
ever, the government does have a 
responsibility and that responsibility 
is geared to those of the states and 
local communities. I have offered a 
bill to enable the government to pro- 
vide assistance in collecting and cor- 
relating technical information to as- 
sist the local groups in planning for, 
and attracting, new small industries 
such as I have outlined above.* 


These displaced persons will be 
the victims of scientific progress. 
Social progress, in the form of wise 
planning and community action, must 
keep pace with scientific progress. 
Otherwise, we will be creating a new 
generation of Oakies and Arkies, in- 
digenous to the entire South and not 
just one or two states. 


William K. Jackson 


As President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States during 1946 
and 1947 Mr. Jackson submitted the fol- 
lowing contribution to the Forum. 


ODAY THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER’S 
Misery earnings, on the average, 
will buy about six times as much as 
could be bought 125 years ago with 
the average hourly earnings of that 
day’s industrial worker. This, of 
course, is just one way of measuring 
the continuous rise in our productive 
efficiency. And, through this rise in 
productive efficiency, every genera- 
tion of Americans has achieved a new 


* The bill to which Mr. Hays refers is 


H. R. 2783, a bill to provide aid in in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped areas. 
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high in living standards—a new high 
for Americans or any other people. 


We all know that, in the main, this 
is the story of our technological 
progress. We've often called the tech- 
nological changes “labor-saving.’’Cit- 
ing the ones then in process or im- 
pending, some people have worried 
about such changes permanently re- 
ducing the total volume of employ- 
ment opportunities. But the number 
of Americans holding jobs today is 
nearly six times the total American 
population of 1820. Today we have 
about the same proportion of our 
population gainfully occupied as in 


1900. 


Nevertheless the displaced worker 
may sustain one of the costs of tech- 
nological progress. (It might be 
noted, in passing, that investment in 
technologically obsolescent produc- 
tive equipment also becomes “unem- 
ployed” and, not uncommonly, for- 
ever “unemployable.” ) By the trans- 
lation of technological cost reductions 
into lower selling prices, the benefits 
are diffused throughout the whole so- 
ciety, under our competitive system. 


The technologically displaced 
worker deserves help. But it is im- 
portant to remember that the basic 
aim must be that of helping him 
toward reemployment. The problem 
is not, and never has been, one of 
“planning” for a progressively de- 
clining total of man-hours utilizable 
in production-as-a-whole. 


What is the responsibility of the 
individual enterpriser ? 


I believe we may all agree that this 
can hardly be intelligently answered, 
in very specific, practical terms, with- 
out reference to the facts of the par- 
ticular case. The “individual enter- 
priser” may be one person or a group 
of several thousand stockholders. 

In therefore necessarily general 
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terms, I conceive it to be the indivi- 
dual enterpriser’s responsibility: 


(1) To work toward the full effectuation 
of a given technological improvement as 
gradually as the possibilities of anticipa- 
tion, the nature of the business, and the 
pressure of the competition will permit. In 
some cases, this can mean that normal 
labor-turnover provides enough openings 
to take care of prospective technological 
displacements, in the same organization; 

(2) To concern himself with the pre- 
dictable technological obsolescence of cer- 
tain special skills and, in so far as possible, 
to develop whatever retraining opportuni- 
ties the enterprise itself affords; 


(3) To be alert in exploring and ener- 


getic in developing every possibility of — 


lining up other employment opportunities, 
if (and as soon as) it is seen that some 
displacement is going to be unavoidable; 


(4) To make available, for the unavoid- 
able displacements, all possible help in the 
employee’s own efforts at finding other 
employment,—and at working out whatever 
personal family problems some reemploy- 
ment opportunity may entail (moving, 
housing, and such like problems) ; 


(5) To continue the support of unem- 
ployment compensation laws (through the 
special taxes he now pays) under which 
the unemployed worker may receive more 
than half his weekly earnings, for as long 
as six months in some states. This has 
reference to unemployment in general, as 
well as technological unemployment. 

In other words, without having be- 
fore me the facts of the specific real 
case, I must simply emphasize that 
it is the individual enterpriser’s re- 
sponsibility to do all he can, in every 
way that he can; to minimize dis- 
placements, by careful, anticipatory 
planning of his work-force readjust- 
ments; and to expedite the reemploy- 
ment of those workers whose dis- 
placement cannot thus be avoided. 


Wilbert E. Moore 


Doctor Moore heads the department of 
Economics and Social Institutions and the 
Office of Population Research of Princeton 
university. 


INCE THE DAYS when “progress” 
was thought to be a scientific 
fact, measurable by improvements 


we 


~~. 


in the efficiency of production, dis- 
senters have arisen to challenge the 
pat formula. Once progress is de- 
fined as “change in an approved 
direction,” there is no scientific basis 
for denying the right of individuals 
to challenge the characterization of 
any given innovation as progressive. 
Specifically, what may appear to be 
material progress in the long run 
and in the mass may well constitute 
a retrograde step for the individual 
worker. 


With the increasing recognition of 
the stake of the individual workman 
in a secure position, representing that 
measure and kind of social usefulness 
for which he is best qualified, some 
of the less obvious costs of techno- 
logical change are finding their way 
into social accounting. The individual 
enterpriser as he contemplates the 
introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery understands very well the ordi- 
nary procedures of cost accounting 
bearing on. the decision. Against the 
savings to be effected by the innova- 
tion, he must set the direct costs of 
the new machinery, its installation, 
and the obsolescence of tools and 
machines currently in use. This 
method of accounting, which is per- 
fectly appropriate to the role of the 


enterpriser as it has been defined in | 


our culture, has patently neglected 
the costs of unemployment, decreased 
earning power through obsolescence 
of skills, movement of family and 
goods to other centers of employ- 
ment, and similar losses that are 
borne either by the workman himself 
or by the state or community. It is 
in these terms that a strong argument 
can be made for entering these costs 
as legitimate charges against the 
technological innovation before a de- 
cision is reached. This may take the 
concrete form of severance pay, pri- 
ority in re-hiring if the displaced 
employee has the appropriate skills, 


paying costs of moving to other 
plants operated by the same enter- 
priser, and a variety of similar ex- 
pedients. It appears likely that if we 
are to continue rapid technological 
change while recognizing the stake 
of the worker in his job or its equiv- 
alent, we shall have to undertake in- 
creasingly the retraining and placing 
of workers as a social responsibility. 
Expediency probably argues for the 
public responsibility for this phase 
of the costs of technological change 
through public employment services 
and adult education. To force upon 
the individual employer complete re- 
employment of workers would effec- 
tively bar increased labor productiv- 
ity and the expansion of the product 
structure through shifts in employ- 
ment. On the other hand, there would 
appear to be increasing legal as well 
as ethical recognition that the wage 
worker has his livelihood at stake in 
the productive system and that 
changes affecting that stake adversely 
demand scrutiny from that point of 
view as well as from others. This 
constitutes no argument for fixity of 
productive methods or occupational 
positions, but rather an argument 
for assessing the costs of flexibility 
and change accurately and distribut- 
ing them equitably. 


The June 
ISO Forum 


discusses 


“Is ‘labor monopoly’ merely a 
propaganda term?” 


PARTICIPANTS 


Hon. Robert F. Wagner 
Mr. Frank P. Fenton 
Rey. B. L. Masse, S.J. 
Mr. E. Carroll French 
Mr. Clinton S. Golden 
Rey. Leo C. Brown, S.J. 
Mr. Emerson P. Schmidt 


and others 


WE HAVE A COMMITTEE 


The John Carroll University 
Faculty Study Group 1942-47 


By Donald P. Gavin 


Assistant Professor of History 
John Carroll University 


OW ABOUT A FACULTY STUDY 
H croup? Here was a question 
often asked by various members of 
the faculty at John Carroll, particu- 
larly among the laymen. But noth- 
ing practical ever developed until 
December, 1942. At that time Father 
Welfle received a letter from a newly 
formed Universities Committee on 
Post-War International Problems un- 
der the chairmanship of Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry. The purpose of the letter 
was to inquire whether a group com- 
posed chiefly of faculty members was 
in existence at John Carroll and pre- 
pared to cooperate with the central 
committee in the discussion of vari- 
ous post war problems. The idea 
was that educators had both an op- 
portunity and a responsibility to aid 
in forming an enlightened public 
opinion. One month elapsed before 
any action was taken on this letter. 
and by that time another letter was 
received from the same source re- 
peating the inquiry. This time Father 
Welfle answered with a loud affirma- 
live. Sure we have a committee! The 
opportunity seemed too good to pass 
up, and here was a definite program 
for the group to embark on. 


Admitting the existence of such a 
group was one thing. Actually as- 
sembling the group was quite an- 
other. And so when, one month later, 
a letter arrived asking how many 
copies of the outline of the first 
problem would be needed by the 
Carroll group, Father Welfle replied 
that six would be about right. This 
number was based upon the hope 
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that this number could be found, 
and that a convenient meeting time 
sould be arranged. At this point the 
reader may well ask, why all this 
difficulty if the desire for such a 
sroup was of such long standing? 
The reason is that the interest was 
chiefly among those who found it 
most difficult to arrange a common 
time to get together. Class schedules, 
the draft, gas rationing, and a host 
of other uncertainties present in the 
picture at John Carroll at the be- 
ginning of 1943 made it seem as 
though the opportunity would have 
to be passed up. By March, however, 
a beginning was made, and a group 
composed of two Jesuits and four 
laymen agreed to meet regularly. 
Thus it was that three months after 
the initial impetus the group finally 
came into being. 


From March to July, 1943, the 
group met more or less regularly to 
discuss the problem outline sent by 
the Universities Committee. Then 
came the crisis. The Navy arrived 
at Carroll, schedules became more 
complicated, and a common time for 
a meeting seemed impossible once 
again. By this time, too, two of the 
members had lost enthusiasm. The 
only alternative seemed to disband. 
Although this was done, a thin thread 
of continuity was maintained by 
keeping the name of the group on 
the mailing list of the central com- 
mittee. 


Hope for a revival did not die, 
however; and _ artificial respiration 
over the intervening months brought 


the group back to life in March, 1944, 
just one year after its founding. It 
was thought desirable to issue a gen- 
eral invitation to all the faculty to 
join if they cared to. Two objectives 
were sought in this move. First, it 
would make possible a larger group, 
and thus perhaps make for more 
stability. Second, the charge that the 
group was some kind of an exclusive 
club, a secret society, or even a sub- 
versive organization might be thus 
avoided. So a notice, printed in nice 
reddish-purple ditto ink on clear 
white paper, was posted in a promi- 
nent place on the faculty bulletin 
board. Also, a copy of the outline of 
the problem to be discussed at the 
next meeting was placed in each of 
the faculty mail boxes. Results? 
About seven joined the group; but 
some, who were no more observant 
of notices on bulletin boards than 
their students, still maintained that 
the group was a closed circle and 
that they had not been asked to join. 
As Father Welfle would say, O Di 


Immortales! 
Prodding 


Such sensitiveness was to crop up 
later on when one of the members 
withdrew because he found the nota- 
tion on the margin of his outline for 
the next problem, “Please read be- 
fore you come to the meeting.” What 
he did not know was that the same 
notation appeared on everyone’s 
copy, since some of the previous 
meetings had bogged down in the 
same way a class does when no one 
has prepared the lesson. Such prod- 
ding had to be done more subtly in 
the future. It might be added that 
the member in question was brought 
back into the fold, but not for some 
time. 


About this time it was possible to 
distinguish two types of participants 
in the group. One type prepared the 
material beforehand and came with 


specific contributions to make to the 
discussion. The other comprised those 
particularly whose fields were not re- 
lated to that of the subject matter 
under discussion. This latter group 
came to get information rather than 
to give it, although they were quite 
willing to talk if the discussion in- 
cluded things within the scope of 
their own experience. To all. this 
there could be no objection, but it 
did mean that some sort of a steering 
committee within the group would 
be necessary if anything was to be 
accomplished. Therefore, the older 
and smaller group continued to guide 
the work of the new group, which 
usually numbered about twelve. 


Outside Publicity 


In the summer of 1944 came the 
first opportunity for outside pub- 
licity. The project of the Universities 
Committee at this time was the dis- 
cussion of a “General Charter for an 
International Organization.” This 
later turned out to be a sort of pre- 
liminary to the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals. The members of the group 
went after this outline with consider- 
ably more enthusiasm than they had 
shown on a previous occasion. The 
result was an analysis which was 
thought by others who saw it to be 
worth mimeographing and circulated 
through the ISO. It even found its 
way to the State Department, and 
copies were sent to Ohio’s Senators 
who responded with enthusiasm and 
praised the work of the Carroll 
group. 

In still another way the group 
found an outlet for the expression 
of its views. For the benefit of the 
Navy Unit at John Carroll a series 
of lectures was planned. The talks 
were given by members of the group 
and, with exception of the one on the 
Papal Peace Program, all had grown 
out of the group’s discussions. These 
talks were well received and well 
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attended. A similar series was 
planned as an adult education serv- 
ice. It got off to a flying start until 
the school became snowbound and it 
was impossible for anyone to attend 
the evening sessions. 


Toward the end of 1944 a momen- 
tous question arose. The project as 
outlined by the Universities Com- 
mittee on Post-War International 
Problems was drawing to a close. 
What was to be the future of the 
John Carroll cooperating group? 
Should it disband? If it were to 
continue what would be the nature 
of its work? By a lucky coincidence 
the conscription issue of peacetime 
military service was being raised just 
about this time, and some of the 
members of the group had very defi- 
nite views on the subject. So almost 
without any lengthy preliminary dis- 
cussion of the matter, the group de- 
cided that it should have permanent 
existence and that it should go into 
the problem of peacetime military 
training in detail. The feeling was 
unanimous that the study could serve 
both as a means of self-enlightenment 
for its members and also as a valu- 
able means for the formation of 
intelligent public opinion on matters 
of current interest. 


On Its Own 


The military training debate 
proved to be a real test for the group. 
The members had been spoiled some- 
what by having prepared outlines 
from the Universities placed before 
it. Now it had to proceed on its own. 
Most of the members, as has been 
noted, had some fixed ideas on the 
subject but little factual information. 
Since some kind of outline of pro- 
cedure had to be prepared, one of 
the members was delegated to per- 
form this task. When this four page 
outline was presented it became the 
signal for a battle which continued 
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with unabated fury until there began 
to emerge from the heated discus- 
sions something like a basis for com- 
mon agreement. 


At this stage of the discussion the 
question was, what to do when we 
finish? The idea of eventually pub- 
lishing the results of the delibera- 
tions had been faintly present from 
the beginning, but it now began to 
take more definite shape. The entire 
croup felt now that publication was 
desirable from many points of view, 
not the least of which was getting 
the name of John Carroll before the 
public. The task, however, of whip- 
ping a rambling discussion into 
shape for publication entailed many 
obstacles and headaches. Even after 
this work was done there was still 
the problem of printing. Local in- 
vestigation was made, and estimates 
obtained on probable cost. It might 
be noted here that the committee was 
without any treasury. 


10,000 Sold 


It was suggested that America 
Press be offered the manuscript. To 
make a long story short the offer 
was accepted. Ten thousand copies 
were printed and sold, and the com- 
mittee made several hundred dollars. 
The name of the pamphlet which was 
assigned by America Press was never — 
acceptable to the committee because 
they felt that it bore little relation to 
the contents. A by-product of this 
discussion on peacetime military con- 
scription was a debate between some 
members of the group and the Naval 
Officers in charge of the V-12 Unit 
stationed at Carroll. This debate was — 
held before the entire student body 
in the auditorium. It was even more 
successful than the lectures which 
had been given on_ international 
problems. 


Meanwhile, some began to look 
around for a new topic. One which 


had often been talked of was the 
question of school organization. Were 
there Statutes at John Carroll? If so, 
where were they and what did they 
provide? Were they adequate for 
the expected expansion? Could they 
be revised if necessary? These were 
some of the questions members asked 
themselves. An inquiry produced a 
copy of the John Carroll Statutes. 
An examination of them revealed 
not only the necessity of revision but 
the need of an entirely new set. So 
with the Rector’s approval the group 
centered its attention on the Statutes. 


John Carroll Statutes 


Months of hard work, which was 
more representative of a group effort 
than the military training project 
had been, produced a new set of 
Statutes. Far from perfect and sub- 
ject to the tests of time and experi- 
ence these Statutes are now in effect 
at John Carroll. Thus was chalked 
up another successful venture offset- 
ting somewhat the failure of the Ne- 
gro problem. 

This year the group was again 
faced with the problem of selecting 
a subject for discussion. One of the 
new members, whose doctoral disser- 
tation was on the concept of “social 
justice” in United States history, sug- 
gested that there were possibilities 
in that topic for a pamphlet. And so 
this is the current matter for discus- 
sion. Progress thus far is question- 
able. It would seem that this topic 
has all the earmarks of going the 
way of the Negro question. Time 
only will tell. One particular diffi- 
culty this year, however, has been 
the recurrence of the problem of 
getting a convenient time for the 
meeting. This has not been really 
solved yet. 

What of the future? If the record 
of the past is any indication, the 
group will prosper so long as it has 
a specific task at hand upon which 


all are agreed. This agreement is not 
concerned with views on the subject 
for discussion but on the purpose 
for which it is being held. In those 
cases of failure or near failure which 
have been cited, the difficulty in each 
case has been that not all were agreed 
on just what they were trying to do. 
Some wanted to publish, others did 
not. Of those who did some wanted 
scholarly presentations, others 
wanted to write for the general pub- 
lic. And so it goes. A purpose must 
be definitely established and rigidly 
adhered to. A few will have to act 
as a steering committee. Otherwise 
nothing can be accomplished. The 
discussions on the military training 
issue and the Statutes are perfect 
illustrations of this fact. Plans were 
laid with a definite goal in mind 
and success was achieved. 


Success 


If the purpose is to be merely 
discussion then, of course, these 
problems will not appear. But then 
the idea of the group was never that 
of a purely mutual benefit society. 
It is true that much is gained by the 
participating members even if they 
do not aid in the more laborious 
tasks connected with the work of the 
eroup. However, maximum benefit 
can be achieved only by the group 
making the results of its delibera- 
tions known to others in some form. 
But whatever the purpose, weekly 
meetings are necessary. This does 
not mean that it does not become 
necessary at times to skip a meeting, 
but it does mean that meeting once 
a month or even every two weeks has 
been found to be inadequate. With 
a definite purpose in mind, energetic 
direction such as Father Welfle has 
supplied at John Carroll, and the 
willingness of one or two to “carry 
the ball” occasionally are the in- 
eredients of success. Without these 
nothing much can be accomplished. 
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A DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


Drafted by a Committee Appointed by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


GENERAL PREAMBLE 

God, the Creator of the human race, has 
charged man with obligations arising from 
his personal dignity, from his immortal 
destiny, and from his relationships as a 
social being. These obligations are in ref- 
erence to the Creator, to himself, to his 
family and fellowmen, to the State and to 
the community of States. For the fulfill- 
ment of these obligations man is endowed 
with certain natural, inalienable rights. 
These obligations and rights form the sub- 
stance of the natural moral law, which can 
be known by reason. 

Obligations and rights are correlative. At 
all times the obligation to respect the rights 
of others operates against the arbitrary use 
of rights. 

Suitable opportunity to discharge funda- 
mental obligations in the various and sepa- 
rate situations of life is a right which can- 
not be justly denied. For man’s use God 
has provided the basic resources of this 
world. 

The unity of the human race under God 
is not broken by geographical distance or 
by diversity of civilization, culture and 
economy, and the adequate use of the 
world’s resources by all peoples is not to 
be denied because of these factors. 

Weakness resulting from conquest or im- 
perfection in governmental organization 
should not be used as a_ pretext to reject 
the fundamental rights of man or to im- 
pede their legitimate exercise. 

The order of rights outlined below pro- 
gresses through the individual, the family, 
the State and the community of States. 


Part I 
The Rights of the Human 


Person 
PREAMBLE 

The dignity of man, created in the image 
of God, obligates him to live in accordance 
with law imposed by God. Consequently, 
he is endowed as an individual and as a 
member of society with rights which are 
inalienable. 

Among these rights are: 

1) The right to life and bodily integrity 
from the moment of conception regardless 
of physical or mental condition, except in 
just punishment for crime. 

2) The right to serve and worship God 
in private and in publie. 
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3) The right to religious formation 
through education and association. 

4) The right to personal liberty under 
just law. 

5) The right to the equal protection of 
just law regardless of sex, nationality, 
color or creed. 

6) The right to freedom of expression 
of information and of communication in 
accordance with truth and justice. 

7) The right to choose and freely to 
maintain a state of life, married or single, 
lay or religious. 

8) The right to education suitable for 
the maintenance and development of man’s 
dignity as a human person. 

9) The right to petition the government 
for redress of grievances. 

10) The right to a nationality. 

11) The right of access to the means of 
livelihood, by migration when necessary. 

12) The right of association and peace- 
able assembly. 

13) The right to work and choose one’s 
occupation, 

14) The right to personal ‘ownership, 
use and disposal of property subject to the 
rights of others and to limitations in the 
interest of the general welfare. 

15) The right to a living wage. 

16) The right to collective bargaining. 

17) The right to associate by industries 
and professions to obtain economic justice 
and the general welfare. 

18) The right to assistance from society, 
if necessary from the State, in distress of 
person or family. 


Part II 
The Rights Pertaining to the 


Family 

PREAMBLE 

The family is the natural and fundamen- 
tal group unit of society and is endowed 
by the Creator with inalienable rights 
antecedent to all positive law. The family 
does not exist for the State, but on the 
other hand is not independent. 

Among these rights are: 

1) The right to marry, to establish a 
home and beget children. 

2) The right to economic security suf- 
ficient for the stability and independence 
of the family. 


3) The right to the protection of ma- 
ternity. 


4) The right to educate the children. 

5) The right to maintain, if necessary 
by public protection and assistance, ade- 
quate standards of child welfare within the 
family circle. 

6) The right to assistance, through com- 
munity services, in the education and care 
of the children. 

7) The right to housing adapted to the 
~ needs and functions of family life. 

8) The right to immunity of the home 
from search and trespass. 

9) The right to protection against im- 
moral conditions in the community. 


Part III 
The Domestic Rights of States 


PREAMBLE 

Political authority is entrusted by God 
to nations, which are endowed with rights 
and charged with the obligation of estab- 
lishing justice, of promoting the general 
welfare of their citizens and of cooperating 
with other nations in furthering the uni- 
versal welfare of mankind. 

It is the right of all peoples that are 
capable of self-government to organize po- 
litically and to function as States upon 
equal terms with other States. 

Among these rights are: 

1) The right to enact just laws binding 
in conscience. 

2) The right to establish courts of jus- 
tice and to enforce the observance of law 
with adequate sanctions. 

3) The right to demand of its citizens 
respect for the rights of minorities. 

4) The right to tax by adequate and 
equitable means in order to carry out its 
proper functions. 

5) The right to exercise eminent domain 
when demanded by the common welfare. 

6) The right to require that its people 
receive an education suitable for citizen- 
ship. 

7) The right to defend itself against 
domestic violence. 

8) The right to watch over, stimulate, 
restrain and order the private activities of 
individuals and groups in the degree that 
is necessary for the common good. 

9) The right to regulate operations of 
international economic groups functioning 
within its boundaries. 

10) The right to adopt in time of emer- 
gency special measures necessary for the 


common good, 
Part IV 
The Rights of States in the 
International Community 
PREAMBLE 


The human family constitutes an organic 
unity or a world society. 


The States of the world have the right 
and the duty to associate and to organize 
in the international community for their 
common welfare. 


The indispensable foundation of all 
peaceful intercourse among nations and an 
essential condition of juridical relations 
among them are common trust and respect 
for the plighted word. Treaties and agree- 
ments must not be considered subject to 
arbitrary, unilateral repudiation. 


Every State has certain fundamental 
rights in the international community. 

Among these rights are: 

1) The right to exist as a member of 
the international community and to be pro- 
tected in its national life and integrity 
against acts of aggression by any other 
State or States. 

2) The right to independence in the de- 
termination of its own domestic and foreign 
policies in accordance with the principles 
of morality, and subject to the obligations 
of international law. 

3) The right to juridical equality with 
other states in the family of nations. 

4) The right to membership in the or- 
ganized international community and to the 
benefits of international cooperation. 

5) The right to the assistance of the 
international community in securing the 
fulfillment of the terms of a just treaty or 
agreement. 

6) The right to obtain from the inter- 
national community redress of grievances 
arising from unjust treaties imposed by 
force. 

7) The right to the revision of treaties 
which are no longer in accord with funda- 
mental justice. 

8) The right to recourse to the pro- 
cedures of pacific settlement established 
by the international community for disputes 
which diplomatic negotiations have failed 
to settle. 

9) The right to maintain political, eco- 
nomic and social intercourse with other 
States upon equal terms. 

10) The right of access, upon equal 
terms, to the markets and raw materials 
of the world necessary for its own life as 
a people. 

11) The right to protect its own natural 
resources and economic life from unjust 
exploitations. 

12) The right to the assistance of the 
international community in time of eco- 
nomic or social distress. 

13) The right to grant asylum to refu- 
gees from injustice. 
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TRENDS 


World Communism 


Known Communist Party membership 
outside of the Soviet Union stands today 
at 12,592,300 scattered over 68 countries. 
This figure was revealed at a meeting held 
in London, February 26-28, of the First 
Empire Conference of Communist parties. 


In addition to the 1214 million members 
revealed, it was indicated that the mem- 
bership in 12 countries has gone under- 
ground. These countries are Portugal, 
Spain, Albania, Martinique, Ceylon, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Siam, Algeria, Mor- 
occo, Tunisia and South Africa. 


The number of Communist Party mem- 
bers in Soviet Russia is reported to be 
6,000,000. Accurate figures for several 
countries in Asia were not reported. 


These figures do not in all cases indicate 
the relative strength of the Communist 
party. In many countries they poll a much 
larger vote in general elections than actual 
party membership would indicate. 


Thus in Holland, which has only 50,000 
members, the Party received 502,000 votes 
in the last general election. 300,000 votes 
were cast in the last Belgian election, al- 
though there are only 100,000 members. 
France and Italy show similar large votes. 
Almost 5% million voters in France ap- 
proved the Communist ticket although the 
membership is only slightly over a million. 
In Italy Communists received 4.3 million 
votes even though there are only 2.2 million 
Party members. On the other hand mem- 
bership in some cases may be a bit high. 
The well-informed reporters in the United 
States say that less than half of the 74,000 
Communists are in good standing. 


The Conference urged the complete 
breakup of the British Empire and _ total 
freedom for all of the colonies. The visit 
of the British royal family to South Africa 
was denounced as an attempt to smooth 
over “the blood-stained Smuts regime of 
racial oppression.” : 


Every effort was made, even to the re- 
porting of Communist Party membership 
figures, to keep the Conference ostensibly 
independent of Soviet influence. Whether 
the Conference will result in a public 
resurrection of the Comintern or of some 
similar organization apparently freed from 
Soviet influence is not yet clear. 
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World membership is reported as fol- 
lows: 

Eritrea, 200; Eire, 500; Nicaragua, 500: 
Haiti, 500; Panama, 500; Iceland, 1000; 
Puerto Rico, 1200; Palestine, 1400; New 
Zealand, 2000; Santo Domingo, 2000; Ec- 
uador, 2500; , 

Burma, 4000; Cyprus, 4000, Luxem- 
bourg, 5000; Japan, 6000; Syria, 8000: 
Paraguay, 8000; Columbia, 10,000; Malaya, 
10,000; Uruguay, 15,000; Lebanon, 15,000; 
Venezuela, 20,000; 

Costa Rica, 20,000; Switzerland, 21,000; 
Canada, 23,000; Australia, 25,000; Mexico, 
25,000; Finland, 28,000; Argentina, 30.000; 
Norway, 33,000; Peru, 35,000; Great Bri- 
tain, 43,000; 

Sweden, 46,000; Chile, 50,000; Southern 
Korea, 50,000; Holland, 50,000: India, 
53,700: Denmark, 60,000; United States, 
74,000; Belgium, 100,000; Brazil, 130,000; 
Austria, 150,000; 

Cuba, 152,000; Slovakia, 250,000; Greece, 
400,000; Bulgaria, 450,000; Romania, 500,- 
000; Poland, 600,000; Hungary, 650,000; 
Czechoslovakia, 1,000,000; France, 1,300,- 
000; Germany, (Soviet Zone) 1,576,300; 

Germany, (Western zones) 350,000; 
China, 2,000,000; Italy, 2,200,000. 

Total, 12,592,300. 


Labor Legislation 


The National Farmers Union, through 
its president, James G. Patton, condemned 
legislation which will be harmful to the 
interest of labor before the Senate com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare on 
March 7, “We therefore welcome this op- 
portunity to place before this committee 
the reasons for our opposition to the bills 
you are considering... Legislation dealing 
with the basic causes of labor unrest has 
been promised but not introduced. Nine- 
tenths of the problems you are seeking to 
solve by negative legislation would evap- 
orate under the influence of such preven- 
tive measures as were called for by Presi- 
dent Truman two years ago. 


“We ask the committee to turn away all 
proposals to punish any occupational group 
for the crime of reacting to the economic 
Stresses and strains of an atomic age. The 
times call loudly for more intelligent 


analysis and resolution of the underlying 
causes. 
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So important is the entire question of 
labor legislation that the American Bar 
Association set up in 1945 a new section 
of Labor Relations law, which has since 
been active in studying proposed legisla- 
tion. At a meeting held in Washington 
last December the Section’s council created 
eight committees to handle the business 
of the Section. These committees are de- 
voted to: 1) improving the process of col- 
lective bargaining, 2) improving the ad- 
ministration of union-employer contacts, 
3) labor relations of governmental em- 
ployees, 4) Federal legislation, 5) State 
legislation, 6) Federal and State legisla- 
tion, 7) publications, 8) membership. 


Since it is the policy of the Association 
to achieve virtual unanimity with respect 
to any recommended action, (this policy 
seriously restricted the Association’s at- 
tempt to draft a bill of human rights) it 
may well be that few specific recommenda- 
tions will be made by the Section. But it 
can confidently be expected that recom- 
mendations which are made will be in the 
best interests of all parties concerned. 


Universal Military Training 


It was expected that shortly after April 
1, when President Truman’s nine-man ad- 
visory commission on universal military 
training was to report back to him, that 
President Truman would make some pub- 
lic statement concerning their report and 
the Administration’s plans for military 
training. 

Despite the President’s silence on the 
issue of UMT plans go on for its intro- 
duction. At Fort Knox, Kentucky, one full 
battalion of regular Army volunteers has 
been organized as a demonstration unit to 
experiment with the plan and to determine 
what snags must be ironed out of the pro- 
gram. The 664 young men who have been 
organized into the battalion are receiving 
the normal basic training intended to be 
given to all civilian trainees under UMT. 

The trainees rise at 5:45 and spend the 
full day of training in basic courses, march- 
ing, drilling and a certain amount of moral 
and cultural training. In addition to the 
regular course of training, more than 25% 
of the battalion is carrying on correspon- 
dent courses in such subjects as bookkeep- 
ing, mechanics, radio repair. 

Special efforts are being made to safe- 
guard the moral and religious ideals of the 
young trainees. For the first four weeks 
of training some religious service is ob- 
ligatory on Sunday. During the course 33 
lectures on citizenship and morality are 
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given. Chaplains have been provided for 
the trainees and an advisory committce of 
30 civilians has been appointed to help 
with the off-duty program. 

Anticipating President Truman’s action 
on the basis of the advisory commission’s 
report, Senator Chan Gurney (R., S. Dak.) 
introduced on February 19, 1947, two bills 
calling for national conscription. The first 
of these, S. 651, is called the “National 
Security Training Bill.” It establishes a 
commission of ex-military men which will 
determine policy and have general super- 
vision of the training program “except that 
the course of military and related training 
shall be prescribed and carried out by and 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy.” Un- 
der provisions of the bill all youths are 
obliged to register at 17 and to begin 
training at 18. Exempt from both training 
and registration are 1) members or for- 
mer members of an armed service, 2) dip- 
lomatic representatives, 3) ordained minis-. 
ters of religion and students in theological 
schools (these are not exempt from regis- 
tration). 

The basic training period will be 36 
weeks, followed by a second period of 
training chosen from among six possible 
choices. The six are: 1) 36 weeks of ad- 
vanced military or technical courses, 2) the 
full course in one of the four service 
academies, 3) a course of training in a 
college “Reserve Officers’ Training Corps” 
together with four months service as in- 
structor in the basic training peridd, 4) 
two years service in the regular armed 
services, 5) three years service in the 
National Guard, and 6) an additional 36 
weeks of advanced military training. 

S. 652, the “Universal Military Training 
Bill” follows closely the provisions outlined 
in “A Bill for Universal Military Train- 
ing.” (1so BuLLETIN, March 1947, page 
24). Principle differences between this 
and the former bill are that the period of 
basic training in the latter is for six months 
and that inductees begin their training 
only on the first of February, May, August 
and November. 

Although lengthy sections of both bills 
make provision for the moral welfare of 
youths in training, the regulations have 
little more force than similar provisions 
which were designed to guard young men 
in service during the past war. The only 
addition is in S. 651 which establishes a 
civilian welfare board whose duty is to 
establish policies concerning all non-mili- 
tary aspects of the program. 
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LETTERS 


Editors Note: Letters in excess of 300 words cannot be 


readily accommodated here. 


More About “Words” 


The article “On Words and Things” (on 
the confusion begotten by the misuse of 
words) in the February edition was itself 
confusing. I learn from it two significant 
facts which the intransigent critics of 
Father Dunne could only quote with dis- 
may: 

]. That any supposed conflict between 
the position of Father Dunne, as expressed 
in the articles in COMMONWEAL, and 
the papal pronouncements is only apparent. 
The disagreement is only verbal. 

2. Even Father Dunne’s misuse of the 
word Capitalism is a misuse indulged in 
by: 

a. The Standard Dictionary 

b. Many Economists 

c. Fairchild’s Dictionary of Sociology 

d. Rune’s Dictionary of Philosophical 
terms 

e. The Encyclopedia of Social Sciences 
(among Catholic authorities) 

f. Don Luigi Sturzo 

g. Father Bruehl (a conservative au- 
thor) 

I say the article was confusing because, 
although its reading was recommended to 
me as “another attack on Father Dunne,” 
and, although it is ostensibly adverse criti- 
cism, it actually is the bravest defense of 
Father Dunne I have ever read. 

Father Dunne, I presume, will be duly 
contrite about the confusion he has caused 
by a broadly shared-in misuse of words; he 
might well rejoice in finding such a de- 
fense of the substance of his position even 
if it comes under the guise of criticism. 


F. J. Marien, S.J. 


The article, “On Words and Things,” 
was certainly not intended as an attack on 
Fr. Dunne, I should rather say it was a 
qualified defense. In my view, what Father 
Dunne wrote in his article, “Capitalism’s 
Achilles’ Heel” was good. It would, I 
think, have been better had he qualified 
the term “capitalism.” Nowhere in the 
ISO article is it stated that Father Dunne 
“misuses” the term. On the contrary evi- 
dence is adduced (and more could have 
been added) to show that he is, strictly 
speaking, justified in such a use when there 
is question of a term that is equivocal, or 
where there exists a possibility of confusion. 
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Shorter letters are preferred. 


When Fr. Dunne’s article appeared in 
Commonweal; I heard the opinion ex- 
pressed more than once that it was in 
direct opposition to Papal pronouncements. 
I did not think it was. I took the oppor- 
tunity of saying so through the columns 
of the BULLETIN and at the same time 
of expanding on the point that Catholic 
writers must be careful in their use of 
terms if they are to avoid misunderstand- 
ing and confusion, a concrete example of 
which I had just experienced. 

Gorpon Georce, S.J. 


The article of Mr. Gordon George, “On 
Words and Things,” in the February issue 
of the BULLETIN taught a timely lesson. 
Not only concerning sociological and po- 
litical topics must we use exact terminol- 
ogy but in all the various other fields of 
Jesuit interest as well. 

The old story of the Saint Louis taxi 
driver comes to mind. His fixed fee from 
the Union Station to the University is 50 
cents; and he received just that amount 
from one of our visiting procurators. 

“That’s correct isn’t it?” the Father 
asked as the cabby stared at the five dimes. 

“It’s correct,” answered the cabby cryp- 
tically, “but it ain’t right.” 

Is it possible that the cab driver's pre- 
cise use of words can well be imitated by 
a good number of Jesuit writers and 
speakers ? 


Ricuarp S. Braptey, S.J. 


Popes and Seminarians 


The words of Pope Benedict XV and of 
Pope Pius XI concerning the obligation of 
seminarians to apply themselves to social 
matters are certainly familiar to you, and 
to quote them is probably like quoting 
Scripture to a doctor of theology. But in 
view of the plan I am going to propose, 
I think their wishes should be weighed 
earefully. 

In a letter of Pope Benedict XV _ ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Bergamo, the Holy 
Father said: “Hence, it is Our desire that 
priests regard it as one of their obligations 
to devote themselves as far as possible to 
social theory and action, by study, obser- 
vation, and work, and that they support 


in all the ways those who in this sphere 


exercise a wholesome influence for the good 
of Catholics.” 


In his encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, 
Pius XI says “No easy task is here imposed 
upon the clergy, wherefore all candidates 
for the sacred priesthood must be ade- 
quately prepared to meet it by intense 
study of social matters.” 


I would like to propose a plan by which 
the “intense study of social matters” could 
be more or less realized for Jesuit scholas- 
tics. An intense study of social matters 
requires three things: time, serious appli- 
cation, and direction. For those who are 
not specializing some field of social study, 
the fourteen years or so that make up our 
course is certainly time enough to learn 
something about social matters. Serious 
application depends, of course, on the in- 
terest of the individual, and it is propor- 
tioned to the necessary duties he has on 


hand. 


But, I think, the stumbling block is the 
proper direction. There is a great deal of 
interest and good will among the scholas- 
tics, but without the proper direction there 
is a danger that the good will and interest 
might manifest itself in merely rhetoric 
and general information. There is an in- 
terest in academies dealing with social 
matters, but if there is no one with techni- 
cal training present to direct the program, 
it may result in discussion of things which 
they all know already. 


The problem is, then, to find a way of 
giving the men scholarly and _ technical 
information in a systematic manner. Now, 
it seems to me that the IsO BULLETIN is 
admirably suited to attain this. I do not 
mean to infer that the BULLETIN has not 
already achieved part of this goal. The 
point I want to emphasize is the systematic 
imparting of technical information. 


In the course of fourteen years, a Jesuit 
receives approximately one-hundred copies 
of the BuLLETIN. By careful planning, the 
fundamentals, for example, of economics 
could be expertly treated in something like 
fifteen issues by scholars in that field, and 
good books for further reference could be 
added. Similarly with the field of sociology, 
and allied subjects. These articles could 
be” collected later and made into book 
form. In the course of years, we could 
readily find with the aid of the index to 
the volume information on the pertinent 
problems of social thought. 

In this way, it seems to me, we all— 
regardless of special training in_ social 
matters—could become systematically and 
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technically informed, and could, in the 
words of Benedict XV, “devote themselves 
as far as possible to social theory and 
action, by study, observation, and work.” 

I realize that the various committees of 
the ISO have done and are doing a great 
deal in informing Jesuits. Perhaps, the 
very results they have already achieved 
could be unified into an integrated series 
of articles in the BULLETIN. 


Joun R. Suerrts, S.J. 


Saint Louis University 


Just a suggestion in the form of a time- 
saver for busy Jesuits who want to be well 
informed on social trends. The book, 
Australia: The Catholic Chapter, by James 
G. Murtaugh, (Sheed and Ward: 1946), ° 
was read in the refectory at Saint Mary’s. 
Everyone enjoyed the book and profited by 
it, for the book gives a vivid account of 
the efforts of Australian Catholics in their 
attempts to solve pressing social problems 
similar to our own. 


Friendship House, by Catherine de 
Hueck, (Sheed and Ward: 1947), brings 
us face to face with social problems in 
their baldest proportions. Its style is not 
too apt for refectory reading, but its con- 
creteness and vividness might compensate 
for its abrupt character. 

Vincent L. Daues, S.J. 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


Disappointed 


I was sorry to read in the February Iso 
BULLETIN that the BULLETIN will still insist 
that a “tremendous emphasis must be 
placed upon the sociological, economic 
and political, rather than, for instance the 
religious or educational aspects of social 
order.” I hope the official policy of ISO 
will make you change your mind. Other- 
wise, other agencies of the Society will 
have to carry on these more important 
aspects of social order. Social sciences 
are important. But religion and philosophy 
and education are more important here 
and now for Jesuits and the social order. 


There is a tremendous need of emphasis 
upon the religious and philosophical as- 
pects of social order. Recent writings in 
the 180 BULLETIN have definitely explained 
the papal position upon this statement. 
You may be able to say that the “religious 
agencies of social reform in the Society 
are already relatively well developed.” 
But are the activities of these agencies in 
social reform relatively well developed? 
Are the activities of our parishes, retreats, 
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missions, sodalities, religious associations, 
and courses in religion in our schools, 
relatively well developed in reforming the 
social order? Are these religious agencies 
teaching clear principles of social morality, 
social justice and charity? Are religious 
principles spread by laymen among them- 
selves in the apostolic spirit of the social 
apostolate? Are religious principles effec- 
tive in promoting social organizations and 
controlling these organizations in all that 
concerns the moral aspects of these organi- 
zations? “What will it profit to teach them 
sound principles in economics, if they per- 
mit themselves to be so swept away by 


selfishness, by unbridled and sordid greed, 
that “hearing the Commandments of the 
Lord, they do all things contrary?” (Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. Five Great Encyclicals. p. 
161) 


I do not mean to blame either our re- 
ligious or educational agencies. All of us 
need to be taught the need and methods 
of social doctrine and social reform. Some 
agency which knows this need will have 
to do the job. 

Wituram G. Downine. S.J. 
The Creighton University 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


WHAT JESUITS ARE DOING 


Reverenp R. F. Grapy, S.J., director of 
the ForpHAM UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF 
Communication Arts, has announced two 
special curricula for the summer of 1947: 
the Summer Seminar of Theater Practice 
and the Summer Institute of Radio. In 
addition to the general importance of this 
type of pioneering to develop new channels 
for disseminating Catholic truth, Fordham’s 
project is of special interest to ISO since 
it will include a course on “Social Aspects 
of Radio.” 

Faruers Joun M. Knopp ann Marion 
M. Ganey, both of Betize, British Hon- 
purAs, and FarHer JoHN Peter SULLIVAN, 
of Sarnr GeorGE COLLEGE, Kingston, Jamai- 
ca, were among the 30 odd delegates from 
13 Central and South American republics 
who gathered at Ciudad Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic for the first all-Carib- 
bean Social Action week. Discussions 
throughout the week ranged over the en- 
tire field of social problems in the area 
by giving particular emphasis to trade 
union organization, cooperatives and credit 
unions and the growing threat of land 
concentration. On the return from the 
Trujillo conference Fathers Ganey and 
Knopp stopped in mid-February for a visit 
to Jamaica for the purpose of learning 
more about the cooperative movement in 
that mission island. 


Appearing before the Missouri Senate 
Labor committee at Jefferson City on 
March 18, Farner Leo C. Brown, director 
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of the InstiruTe oF SocraL Stuplies, ex- 
pressed his apprehension about some of the 
proposed labor legislation introduced in 
the state legislature recently. Stating that 
he appeared only as a private citizen in- 
terested in better labor relations, Father 
Brown observed that serious reflection 
should precede passage of any bill at the 
present time, since further legislation, un- 
less wisely drafted, would be likely to harm 
rather than improve industrial relations in 
the state. Father Brown was particularly 
interested in an omnibus bill which un- 
dertakes to handle most of the labor-man- 
agement questions now under consideration 
throughout the country. 


Farner Epwarp A. Conway, assistant 
director of the Saint Louis wuNIveRsITY 
LABOR SCHOOL, appeared with Justin Faher- 
ty, a member of the Saint Louis Globe- 
Democrat staff, before a meeting of the 
Saint Louts Universtry Hicu ScHoou 
alumni recently, to speak on the question 
of national and international control of 
atomic energy. On Sunday, March 23, 
Father Conway preached a sermon on “The 
Law of God and the Law of Nations” over 
a national hookup on the Church of the 
Air program. In his sermon Father Con- 
way alluded to the current crisis in Greece 
and urged that we strengthen our own 
democracy at home, notably by basing it 
solidly upon recognition of God and _ his 
moral law, if we are to be successful in 
protecting democracy throughout the world. 


Farner Joun C. Friepi’s Instirute or 
SoctaL Orper was instrumental in sponsor- 
ing and organizing the first completely 
constituted Joint Apprenticeship council 
of the Building and Construction trades in 
any city of the nation. Mr. Don A. Mur- 
phy, who is connected with the apprentice- 
ship training service of the United States 
Department of Labor, and who was one 
of the first students at the Rockhurst In- 
stitute, was one of the leading spirits in 
organizing the program. 


Mr. Murphy presented an outline of a 
constitution for the planned council to a 
joint labor-management meeting last No- 
vember. After the plan was _ tentatively 
approved, Mr. Murphy, together with Mr. 
Harry B. Kies, assistant director of the 
Rockhurst institute, worked with the 5-man 
committee appointed by the joint meeting 
to draft a constitution. 


The purpose of the joint council is to 
coordinate apprenticeship training in all 
of the Kansas City building trades, and 
to secure adequate recognition not only 
from unions and management for those 
who have completed their training, but 
recognition by the community at large. It 
is hoped thai the Council will serve as a 
model for similar apprenticeship training 
programs throughout the country. 


The work of members of the Rockhurst 
institute in organizing this program has 
been entirely advisory and has in most in- 
stances been carried out by way of private 
conferences. Little recognition has been 
given to the Institute for its share in the 
work, but Father Friedl is convinced that 
the Institute’s cooperation is another ex- 
ample of the manifold ways in which labor 
school influence can work not only for the 
improvement of trade unions in this coun- 
try, but for better collaboration between 
labor and management. 


The story of Mount Carmet ParisH 
Crepir Unton of Pueblo, Colorado, was 
told by Farner W. B. Fauerty of the 
Missouri Province in the March issue of 
Bridge, the official organ of the Credit 
Union National Association. The main 
work of Fatuer Murray’s organization has 
been to lift his people from debt, to teach 
them thrift and to establish clear titles to 
their homes. 


“Records of the Credit Union National 
Association,” a filler in the March issue of 
Bridge states, “indicate that there are 478 
Catholic parish credit unions. It is esti- 
mated that there are 100 or more additional 


credit unions which are organized in a 
community or residential basis, but which 
are actually sponsored by Catholic 
Churches... . 


Farner Lorp and Mary Dooling of the 
Ls 

Queen’s Work....FarHer Suttivan of 

Jamaica, and Farner Ganey of British 

Honduras.” 
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Farner JosepH M. Watsn, S.J., pastor 
of Satnt Josepn’s cuurcu, El Paso, Texas, 
sponsored a labor-management forum for 
some 250 members of his parish on March 
12. FatHer Louris J. Twomey, S.J., of the 
Institute of Social Studies, addressed the 
forum on cooperation between labor and 
management. At the conclusion of the 45 
minute address the members of the forum 
conducted a_ stimulating question and 
answer period. 


Fr. Cuartes Recer, now of Havre, Mon- 
tana, enrolled Sartnr JosEPH’s PARISH in 
the Blue Cross. This has proved itself of 
great benefit to the parishioners. The Blue 
Cross is eager to organize Oregon province 
parishes. A parish Blood Bank has been 
established. And a Credit Union is being 


organized. 
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While it will follow in the traditional 
liberal education policy of all Jesuit schools 
LeMoyne cotrece will in fact be among 
the first six schools in the country to offer 
a full four-year course in industrial re- 
lations leading to the Bachelor of Science 
degree. The institution has pioneered in 
these studies, offering classes for the 
second year at its temporary quarters in 
Syracuse. The Reverenp Ricnarp M. Mc- 
Keon, S.J., is said to be the first educator 
to establish such a school in this country, 
having conducted one at Philadelphia 
twelve years ago. 


The voices of H. F. Kenny, J. J. May, 
Aanp R. Bernarp, all members of the Rural 
Life committee at Saint Mary’s, were heard 
over station WIBW of Topeka on Thursday, 
March 13. In a round table discussion 
they treated the National Catholic Rural 
Life conference and its attitude toward 
cooperatives. The program is one of a 
series of 15 minute broadcasts sponsored 
by the Kansas Cooperative council each 
Thursday evening. 
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BOOKS 


SOVIET PHILOSOPHY.—By John Somer- 
ville, Ph.D. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1946, xi -+ 269 pp. $3.75. 

The author describes the official thought 
of Soviet theorists as it is contained in 
their doctrines on historical materialism, 
“democratic” government, “ethics,” art, 
and, what is basic, on dialectical materi- 
alism. In the last three chapters, he dis- 
cusses the pivotal controversies in the 
history of Soviet philosophy, the methods 
of disseminating this philosophy among the 
people, and the literature in his field. 


What most impressed this reader was the 
complacent way in which the author pro- 
pounds the completely new, Communist, 
equivocal meanings of terms like “democ- 
racy,” “freedom,” “ethics.” Of course this 
unblushing inversion of the instrument of 
language has become familiar to us through 
the expression of Russia’s official repre- 
sentatives to the U N and the Security 
Council. When one acts surprised at hear- 
ing old labels with totally new meanings, 
he is promptly told that up till now he has 
been literate only in a Bourgeois sense. 


Professor Somerville walks the party- 
line. His exposition of Communist philos- 
ophy contains little that is new. A book 
so old as Father Cathrein’s “Socialism” 
has all that this one has except mention 
of the few policy shifts introduced by 
Lenin and Stalin. “Soviet Philosophy,” 
however, has the merit of clarity and con- 
ciseness. The unhappy feature is that the 
author appears convinced by the kind of 
reasons he offers for the Russian rationali- 
zations. 


Any student of modern social movements 
or contemporary social thought will find 
this book contains a compact presentation 
of Communist ideology. 

James P. Goopwin, S.J. 


GUIDE TO NATIONAL LABOR RELA- 
TIONS ACT.—By B. Fain Tucker. Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, 
1947. 320 pp. $3.00. 

While this review is being written, the 
Congress is busy framing new legislation 
that will perhaps make obsolete much of 
the matter here treated. It would be a 
blessing to the whole nation if the officious 
legislators who are at this moment so 
busily engaged in the process of creating 
by legal enactment the conditions for chaos 
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in the field of industrial relations would 
first peruse this book carefully. 


It is an impartial and objective analysis 
based on the actual functioning of the 
Wagner Act under the administration of 
the National Labor Relations board, mod- 
erated and supported by judicial review 
in hundreds of tests in the courts. 


The Wagner Act is a short piece of 
legislation, only sixteen articles covering 
about fourteen printed pages. The body 
of law that has been evolved case by case 
through administrative interpretation of the 
Act is embodied in more than 100,000 
pages of Board decisions, comprising, as of 
October 1946,° 71 printed volumes. This 
book under review has distilled that vast 
body of law into the compass of less than 
three hundred pages. 


This work devotes itself. to a straight- 
forward exposition of the Act as it has been 
historically administered and interpreted. 


The author divides his treatment into 
sections revolving around the Board’s two 
main functions: “representation” problems 
and around “complaint” cases. 


In the first half he discusses the rules 
and practices that govern the deciding of 
appropriate units and certification of the 
bargaining representative. This section is 
neatly summarized for the layman in three 
chapters, at the end, dealing with “Repre- 
sentation Hearing,” “Elections.” “Certifica- 


The latter half has to do with the 
handling of charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices alleged against the employer. The 
last chapter of this section, and the last in 
the book, is a splendidly clear description 
of the procedures of the board in the 
handling of such complaints. Here is 
traced the history of the case from the 
time of the charge of unfair practice, 
through investigation, formal complaint, 
hearings, examiner’s report, decision and 
order of the Board, enforcement, judicial 
review and its limitations. 


There is an appendix containing the text 
of the Act, table of cases, and good topical 
index. The book combines technical ae- 
curacy with very readable presentation 
helpful for the interested layman. 


Two observations occur to the reviewer 
as worthy of note here. First, the mass 
aggregate of cases representing widespread 
and continued repressions and arbitrary 
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treatment of workers in their pursuit of 
legitimate aspirations indicates the need 
for retention of the Act in unimpaired 
force and vigor—contrary to the current 
propaganda line of some major employer 
groups who would have it abolished or 
emasculated. 


In the second place, the development of 
the law of industrial relations, revealed 
here in clear outline, shows a continuing 
improvement in the rationalization and sta- 
bilizing of relationships between labor and 
management that is wholesome and de- 
sirable. To disregard this hardwon experi- 
ence, in favor of the introduction of hasty, 
ill-conceived, vindictive legislation, is 
wanton waste and criminal irresponsibility. 
Yet there are some spokesmen for industry, 
and in Washington a great many _politi- 
cians, who want to do just that. 

Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 


THREE WORLDS.—By Nicholas S. Tima- 
sheff. Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. 263 
pp., $2.75. 


“Something has gone wrong with Wes- 
tern society since 1913.” With this as a 
datum, Professor Timasheff attempts to 
analyze the crack-up of the Occident in 
terms of three dominant societies—Liberal, 
Fascist and Communist. Familiar as we 
are with social analysis by those giants of 
press and radio whose pronouncements are 
as final as they are futile, Professor Tima- 
sheff represents a welcome change. To the 
task of evaluating conflicting cultures, he 
brings a staggering authenticity of creden- 
tials. Born and educated in Russia, he 
lectured on sociological jurisprudence at 
St. Petersburgh’s Polytechnical Institute. 


After some years under the Communist 
regime, he moved to Germany where he 
was engaged as foreign correspondent for 
Russian, French and Swiss dailies. He re- 
sumed teaching at the University of Prague, 
later at the Slavonic Institute in Paris, 
and lectured throughout France, England, 
Belgium and Switzerland. Master of seven 
languages, he came to the United States 
where he collaborated with Doctor Sorokin 
at Harvard, and at present is associate 
professor of sociology at Fordham Univer- 
sity. 

A significant feature of THREE 
WORLDS is the fact that the author, 
though pointing out the shortcomings of 
Communism and Fascism, is still not con- 
vinced that our own brand of modified 
Liberal society can endure without pro- 
found reorganization. In this respect, Eng- 
land is far in advance of the United States. 


Of interest to Americans are Professor 
Timasheff’s comments on the “New Deal.” 
He divides the Roosevelt reforms into 3 
classes: Emergency, such as the Banking 
Act and the Public Work Administration; 
Social, such as legislation affecting labor; 
and thirdly, certain measures “in which 
the germs of a new social organization of 
production could be seen,” and among 
these, NIRA was the most important. Eval- 
uating these three classes, Professor Tima- 
sheff says that the first did an effective 
job, the second has become a permanent 
acquisition, while the third “met the re- 
sistance of vested interests and the opposi- 
tion of those traditionalists who identify 
the American way of life with that which 
obtained, say, in 1910, and overlook the 
dynamic character of American society.” 


Very much in accord with the papal 
program are his remarks on the necessity 
of a planned economy which will insure 
sufficient jobs and eliminate “the most 
favorable milieu for the multiplication of 
the bacilli of Communism and Fascism.” 
Actually, however, he regards the pros- 
pects of coordinated effort with well- 
grounded pessimism. The ingredient lack- 
ing in Liberal society which alone can 
save it from collectivism is sacrifice, and, 
until it is added, our “way of life” will 
continue wayward, atomistic and bent on 
self-destruction. THREE WORLDS is ab- 
sorbing, profound and comprehensive, and 
is the mature contribution of a truly great 
scholar. 


P. Dononog, S.J. 


CONGRESS AT THE CROSSROADS.— 
By George B. Galloway, N. Y., Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1946, pp. ix, 374. $3.50. 


Congress today is not so much at the 
crossroads as it is at cross-purposes with 
itself, the executive, and the administra- 
tive branches of government. It has re- 
linquished many of its legislative functions 
and lost much of its prestige. Suddenly it 
finds itself relegated to the task of carry- 
ing the drum in the governmental band 
while the President and his agencies make 
the music; and it doesn’t like it. 

Mr. Galloway, with a deft touch, traces 
the evolution of this change and presents 
a full picture of what Congress is and 
how it has come to be what it is. He de- 
scribes the functions, personnel, and _or- 
ganization of Congress as well as they 
have ever been described and _ pretty 
thoroughly analyzes its defects and pro- 
posed reforms. The sections dealing with 
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these latter questions are by far the best 
parts of the book. They are numerous and 
lengthy enough to make the book well 
worth having. 

For example: anyone familiar with Con- 
gress knows the need there is for better 
liaison between The Hill and the other 
branches of government. The question is 
how to effect it without sacrificing the 
principles of separation and balance. The 
author describes the present practices in 
vogue: the “Big Four” weekly meeting, 
contact men from the agencies, extra-legal 
conferences, borrowing personnel, coordina- 
tion services, etc., and then takes up the 
Kefauver Fulbright proposal modeled on 
the ‘Question Period’ used in the British 
House of Commons. He presents the argu- 
ments for and against, states the conditions 
that are presupposed, and leaves the reader 
to form his judgment. 


A similar approach is taken to the ques- 
tions of supervising administration, inform- 
ing the public, and reorganization. A six 
page Postcript brings the study up to date 
by evaluating the new Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act. 


Twelve Tables (difficult to describe in 
this brief space) and three charts added 
as an Appendix, in themselves, offer a 
great deal of information. 


PETALS WORLRES sake 


THIS IS MY STORY.—By Louis Francis 
Budenz. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Inc., New York, 1947, XIII + 
379 pp., $3.00. 


It should no longer be possible for any 
American to be deceived by communists 
inside or outside of Russia after the ex- 
posures of Kravchenko’s I Choose Freedom 
and Budenz’s This Is My Story. We have 
the inside story now from both the Rus- 
sian and the American side. There is no 
democracy in the Communist Party any- 
where. Their settled policy is to dominate 
the world by ruthless and cruel aggression 
against every opponent. ‘They make no 
secret that their two chief adversaries are 
the United States of America and_ the 
Catholic Church. They intend to crush 
both. This is confirmed by everything we 
learn about them. 


The story of Budenz the American is 
even more unbelievable than the story of 
Kravchenko the Russian. Stalin demands 
not only loyalty but slavery of body and 
soul. Budenz accepting this slavery rose 
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to the highest places in the councils of 
the Communist Party in America. Although 
a member of their National Committee and 
editor of their most important paper, the 
Daily Worker, he had to think and write 
and speak only the thoughts and words 
that Moscow would order him to think. 
And he had to be ready to shift suddenly 
his whole line of thought when ordered to 
do so. He finally found this to be intoler- 
able. Many Americans still take it. And 
millions of the rest of Americans have 
allowed themselves to be hoodwinked by 
these traitors to America. The Truman 
Doctrine should change all this. 


The book is important and interesting 
and yet will not be completely satisfactory 
to the student of social philosophy, biogra- 
phy or spelling. Maybe such an overwhelm- 
ing emotional experience makes it difficult 
for a man to discuss the philosophy of 
communism clearly and completely and 
sequentially. He seems to discount the im- 
portance of the historical and personal part 
of the story to the inconvenience and even 
annoyance of the reader. The bad proof 
reading is just about the worst yet. 


Tuomas S. Bownern, S.J. 


AGRICULTURAL HANDBOOK FOR 
RURAL PASTORS AND LAYMEN.— 
By Thomas E. Howard. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey, 1946. 
XIII + 166 pp., $2.00. 


For the busy rural pastor or layman 
making his first acquaintance with the 
complex problems of rural America this 
book answers a need. It briefly indicates 
what services may be obtained from the 
multiplicity of existing agricultural agen- 
cies—the National Catholic Rural Life con- 
ference, the Department of Agriculture, 
Farm organizations, cooperatives, Farm Se- 
curity association, Farm Credit association, 
Extension service, etc. A searching study 
of these agencies is beyond the scope of 
the work. 


Author Howard’s lines pulsate with the 
Conference’s warmth and_ spirit. With 
Bishop Muench (who writes the foreword) 
“we are confident that Mr. Howard’s book 
will give the reader...new enthusiasm 
for the challenging task ahead—to build 
a solid agrarian structure of peace and 
prosperity in rural America.” 


Louts J. Hrecet, S.J. 


~ The ANSWER 
z to Social Problems of Today 


- THE ATOM BOMB MEANS 
WE MUST HAVE PEACE 


by Robert A. Graham, S. J. 


Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. 10c 


- 


. THE ETHICS OF COMMERCIAL FARMING 
by Anthony J Adams, Shel f 


Dangers of assembly-line farming forecast 
and solutions offered. 10c 


ARE OUR RURAL AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 
An ISO Forum 


Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 20c 


REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS 
An ISO Forum 


Ninteen national authorities offer best solu- 
L tions to a No. 1 city problem. 20c 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT THE LARGE FAMILY 
by Duff S. Allen, M.D., as told to Leo P. Wobido, S. J. 


Dr. Allen is an outstanding St. Louis medical specialist. He care- 
fully examines and answers many popular arguments against large 
families. Topics treated in the booklet: medical advice to newlywed 
couple; ideal time interval between children; pregnancy with pre- 
existing disease; effect of the large family upon the father, upon the 
children; the War and the family; safety factors derived from modern 
medicine.  25¢ 


aad FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
by Francis J. Corley, S. J. 


- Forty-five nations help families financiall 
in raising children. Proposals for the are 
c 


Group price for all six (including postage )—$1.00 


Order now (singly or at group rate) for 
STUDY CLUBS INTEREST GROUPS 
CHURCH OR SCHOOL PAMPHLET RACK 
» 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
3115 SOUTH GRAND BOULEVARD 
2 SAINT LOUIS 18, MO. 


Attention... 


Sociologists 

Social Service teachers 
Parish Priests 

Moderators of Study Clubs 
Retreat House Directors 


ALL Jesuits 
A new booklet about an increasingly important topic is being issued by 


ISO during May: 


Family Allowances 


Family security is one of America’s major social problems. Improved 
wages can help, but wages alone will never balance the cost difference be- 
tween a large and a small family. This booklet proposes Family Allowances 
—which have already been adopted in more than 40 countries—as. the 
solution to our problem. 


More than four million families of enlisted men were helped by Depen- 
dency Benefit checks (a form of Family Allowances) during World War II. 


Every church and school pamphlet rack should have copies. 


Order today from: Price 25c 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
3115 South Grand Boulevard 
Saint Louis 18, Missouri 


